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The candid reader, it is hoped, wwill excuſe the repetition of a few paſ- 
fages in the Author's former Eſſays. A regard to perſpicuity im the 
ſubject, and flrength in the reaſoning, made what, to be ſure, may be 
vhought to require an apology, almoſt unavoidable, 


ESSAY I. 
vron | 


run WORD TRUTH AS USED IN THE SCRIPTURES 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, {| .' 


Warn our Lord was brought before the 
Roman Magiſtrate, the great deſign, and only defire 
of the Jews was to compaſs His death, by vhatever 
way this might be brought about, Matt. xxvi. 59. 
And the more ſurely to ſueceed they invented very 
different charges againſt Him: ſometimes accuſing 
Him as an offender againſt the Roman, and ſome- 
times againſt the Jewiſh ſtate, Luke xxiii. 2; John 
xix. 7. When therefore Pilate inquires of Jeſus, 
not, becher he was @ king, but the king of the Jews, 
our Lord replies, © Sayeſt thou this thing of thyſelf, 
or did others tell it thee of me?” To this reply of 
Chriſt Pilate anſwers with utter contempt, « Am I 

a Jew?” and then further inquires what offences Feſus 
had committed, for in his opinion both the Jews 
and their king were characters highly deſpicable : and 
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when, 1n order to ſhew this charge could neither con- 
cern the preſent power of the Romans, or the preſent 
ſtate of the Jews, Chriſt affirms his kingdom was not 
of this world, and therefore that there was no occa- 
ſion to take umbrage at this- title, Pilate aſks the 


general queſtion, © Art thou 4 king then?“ To this 


queſtion our Lord, neither aſſuming, nor rejecting 
the title“, anſwers, © Thou ſayeſt I am à king ;” 
and then, wholly quitting this ſubject, goes gn, © to 
this end was 1 born, and for this cauſe came I into the 
world.” What end and what cauſe does Jeſus allude 
to in theſe words ? Not that of being a king, but that 
of bearing witneſs to be truth, as plainly appears from 
the queſtion which Pilate immediately aſks, © What 
is Truth?“ By bearing witneſs to the truth our Lord 
meang the very ſame thing as he does when He lays, 
Matt. v. 17, Think nat that I am..came to. deſtroy 
the Law and the Prophets, I am not, come ta deſtroy 
but to ſulfil; and he adds, © eyery one that. is of the 
truth hearth my voice. Thoſe that were of the 
truth, were Iſraelites in whom was, no guile, unaf- 
fected with the uſual Jewiſh prejudices, . and who 
looked for redemption. in Iſrael. Pilate, therefore, 
not at all underſtanding this anſwer. of Jeſus, aſks not 
What is he truth, but in general what is truth? The 
word; truth is commonly uſed in Scripture, not in its 


- #'Tt bas been obſerved; that the beſt interpreters reckon the 


Jewiſh phraſe .* Thou ſayeRt” equivalent to“ I am.“ But 
whether-the Roman. Procurator was acquainted. with the pecu- 
harity of the Jewiſh idiom, or the High Prieſt attended to it, 
does not clearly appear. 8 . 
, "4. 5 moſt 
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moſt extended ſignification as relating to all kinds of 
knowledge, but to the truth, i. e. the certdinty of 
thoſe events which God had determined ſhould take 
place, Eph. iii. 11. according to thoſe. times and ſea- 
ſons which the Father hath thought fit to reſerve in 
His own power, Acts i. 7. The accompliſhment of 
theſe events is called «ar 'oxw, the truth, in oppo- 
ſition, . not to falſebocd, but to thoſe numerous, tranſi- 
tory, and predictive diſpenſations, which preceded it: 
and it is called the truth exactly in the ſame way that 
the Scriptures are called TE BiBus, © 

In conformity to this way of ſpeaking, we are my 
« The law was given * but grace and rx urn 
came by Jeſus Chriſt.. The law. Law means com- 
mands enforcing obedience ij puniſhing diſobedience; 
For the idea of law is, that every tranſgteſſion and 
diſobedience receives (invariably and 'unalierably)'a 
juſt recompenſt and reward, i. e. a juſt puniſiment 
but grace and truth came, the real and compleis dif- 
penſation of mercy (vhich is an arreſt of judgment, 
a removal of puniſhment, Col. ii, 14.) the gore, 
I. e. the mercy, as well as the ub, i. 4 the reality 
of the Goſpel diſpenſatidn; ſo perſect as to letye no 
other atonement, no other poſſibllity of eſcape from 
judgment: this diſpenſation of which all other diſ- 
penſations had been only the type or ſhadow; rbis 
grace and truth came by the peculiar appointment of 
God, Eph. iii. 17. in Chriſt Jeſus; for God was 
in Chriſt, according to his own eternal purpoſe, re- 
conciling all things to himſelf. So again John (Bap- 
tilt) is ſaid to bear witneſs unto be trath'; What 
B a, * truth 
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truth was that then which John bare witneſs to? 
What ? bur. the great diſtinguiſhing truth, the grand. 


characteriſtic of the Goſpel diſpenſation ? Behold the 


Lamb of God, ſays he, which taketh away the fin of 
the world. So our Lord tells the Jews, if ye con- 
tinue in my word; if ye believe, and continue to 
believe what I ſay, ye ſhall know the truth, and the 
truth ſhall make you FREE. Free from what? Not 
from the Roman power, as the Jews fooliſhly 
thought, but free from—what Paul calls the curfe 
of the law (ſee Eſſay upon that ſubje&), free from 
all condemnation, for there is no condemnation to 
them that are in (that believe in) Chriſt Jeſus; be- 
cauſe the blood of Chriſt cleanſeth from aur fin. 
Exactly in the ſame way Chriſt prays .to his Father 


to ſanctify his diſciples through the Truth, 53. e. 


through the | ſpecial economy of the Goſpel ; and 
he adds, thy word is truth; namely, that word 


which God ſent by Jeſus Chriſt preaching peace, 


Ar: . offering 'reconciliation, as well to them that 
were afar off, as to them that were nigh: that word 
is the word of ſalvation, the reality of thoſe good 
tidings; not a ſhadow or reſemblance; a mere tem- 
porary exhibition of carnal ordinances, the blood of 
bulls and of goats, the typical image of the things, 
but that better, and more enduring ſubſtance, . ob- 
tained by that real and living ſacrifice, which Chriſt of- 
fered through the eternal Spirit to God, an expia- 
tion and atonement for the ſins of the whole world, 
that by Him whoſoever believeth ſhould not :periſh,, 
but have, not * . of ſins, remiſſion of 
guilt, 
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guilt, and deliverance from puniſhment, but ever- 
laſting life. In the ſame way our Lord calls himſelf 
not only the way and the life, but the truth: the 
great fulfiller of all the typical and prophetical diſ- 
penſations; and this ſame ſubject is intended by the 
apoſtle when he ſpeaks of knowing ge truth as it is in 
Jeſus. | 

Thoſe who attentively conſider the amazing ſcheme 
of redemption, will find it as impoſſible to conclude 
from reaſon, as it is to colle& from revelation, that 
Chriſt came to bear witneſs to mere human truth. 
For what connexion is diſcernible between ſuch ab- 
tract, or hiſtorical, or experimental truth, as men can 
attain by the operation of thoſe faculties which God 
has given them, and that wonderful proviſion He 
has made for their everlaſting happineſs in the Goſpel 
diſpenſation. But further, there is not any reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that Chriſt came to bear witneſs even to 
truths, which are of 70 little importance in this won- 
derful ſubject. The truth, i. e. the reality of inſpira- 
tion, the authority of inſpired writings, and the au- 
thenticity of tranſmitted revelation, receive not their 
credibility from our Lord. To aſcertain bis au- 
thority to the Jews, He appeals to the powers He 
' poſſeſſed and exhibited, Had I not done amongſt 
them, ſays He, the works that never man did, their 
diſregard of me would have been blamelefs; and to 
aſcertain his divine authority, the works which I do 
in my Father's name (of whom ye ſay that He is your 
God) they bear witneſs of me, for the Father which 
dwelleth in me (whoſe power continually dwelleth in 

| B 3 | me), 
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me), He doeth the works, In this caſe our Lord 
does not bear witneſs of himſelf, John v. 31. He 
adduces evidence to aſcertain his own character; 
and when this is once eſtabliſhed, he becomes a com- 
petent witneſs of whatever he aſſerts; for then his word, 
no leſs than that of the Father, is truth. Exactly in 
the ſame way God appeals to the effects of His own 
power and wiſdom exhibited in his works, Iſa. xl. 22; 
xli. 22, 23; xIv. 7, 12; xXlviii. 13; Jer. x 173 xiv. 
223 xxiii. 24 xxvii. 53 as a proof of His divinity in 
oppoſition to what are ſtyled vanities, or lying va- 
nities, i. e. heathen idols, Deut. xxxij. 21; 1 Kings 
xvi. 13, 26; Jer. viii. 19; Jonah ii. 8. God ex- 
pets not that mere affirmation ſhould paſs for truth, 
though modern divines ſeem to do ſo“; any more 
than a revelation can be received as Divine, unleſs it 
accords with, and is. confirmed by, the character of 
God, as collected, not from his declarations, but His 
actions . It is certain our Lord had the fulleſt evi- 
dence of the truth to which he came to bear witneſs, 
for as no one knew (could know) the Father but the 
Son; io, what ſtil] more ſhews the tranſcendent, ex- 
altation of his nature, not any knew ( ar) the 
Sow but the Father, 19s 5. aw). : 
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, UPON 
' THE NATURE OF REVELATION. 
Mex can receive knowledge only in ππa ways: 
I. By the RIS eee been pleaſed 


to give them; or, nid 
II. By ſuch communication from bin as he may 
think fit. 


This latter ſort of knowledge may be aliens 
1. Imparted immediately from himſelf; or, 
2. Tranſmitted from thole beings, to eri it oy 
been /o imparted, * | 
When God imparts ſuch lava er men as they 
CANNOT acquire by the cuſtomary uſe of their natural 
faculties, whether their inability' ariſes from the nature 
of the knowledge itſelf, or from the pærulinrity of theit 
circumſtances, ſuch knowledge is ſaid to be received 
by revelation: for revelation means a ſupernatural dif 
covery of truth, whether immediate, i. e. by inſpiration, 
or iraymitted, i i. e. by the words or coritiygs of inſpired 
B 4 perſons, 
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perſons. The word revelation reſpects only the nature 
of the truth made known, not the mode by which it is 
made known. It is ſuch knowledge as could only be 
received, or attained by ſupernatural means under the 
preſent circumſtances of the receiver. Thus Paul re- 
ceived his knowledge of the inſtitution of the Lord's 
Supper from Jeſus himſelf, 1 Cor. xi. 23, but the 
other apoſtles received their knowledge of this fact 
through their ſenſes. It ſhould ſeem alſo, that the in- 
formation afforded to Eliſha of his ſervant's improper 
behaviour, and perhaps the intimation to puniſh it, 
miraculouſly, was of à ſupernatural kind, 2 Kings v, 
25, 26, 27. The particular nature of theſe ſuperna- 
| tural means, can only be learned, from what God has 
j | eftually done. 
| Of all the knowledge communicated to men, that 
which God vouchſafed to Moſes, ſeems to have been 
attended with marks of peculiar favour. The Lord 
is not only ſaid to have ſpoken to him face to face, 
Exod xxx iii. 11, and mouth to mouth, Numb. xii. 8; 
but alſo to have permitted him to ſee the divine ſimili- 
tude; a permiſſion, it ſhould many never vouchſaſed to 
any other human being, 
When knowledge was miraculouſly ;mparted to the 
prophets, it is frequently ſaid, that © the word of 
God,” gr © the word of the Lord came to them.“ 
But it is by no means certain that this information was 
always conyeyed to them by an audible voice. The 
word of the Lord is ſaid, 1 Kings xilis 20, to come to 
the lying prophet, as he, and the prophet whom he had 
deceived fat together at table, Now if this word of the 
| | | Lord 
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Lord had been ſignified by an audible voice, he need 
not have denounced to the old prophet the conſe- 
quences of his diſobedience, of which it ſhould ſrem 
he was till that time ignorant. Nevertheſs inſorma- 
tion not received immediately from God, but tranſ- 
mitted through the declaration of a prophet, is ſome- 
times ſpoken of as if God had made ſuch declaration 
vivd voce himſelf. Thus Solomon ſays, 1 Kings viii. 
15, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael which ſpake 
WITH HIS MOUTH unto David my father; although 
the information here referred to, was not imparted to 
David by God Himſelf, but tran/mitted to him, through 
Nathan the prophet, 2 Sam. vii. 5, and that in 
oppoſition, as it ſhould ſeem, to Nathan's private 
opinion. 
When the prophets preface their predictions with, 
& thus faith the Lord,” it means only a folemn de- 
mand of attention to a meſſage from God. Their 
claim to this attention, and the authenticity of their 
meſſage muſt ſtand upon ſufficient evidence of their 
inſpiration; how that was given we are not always 
told ; neither are we told, in what manner the pro- 
phets received their inſpiration from God. All ſcrip- 
ture, ſays the apoſtle, meaning by ſcripture, the writ- 
ten declarations of God's will, His purpoſes, and His 
commands, is given by inſpiration of (from) God. 
The word inſpiration is here uſed metaphorically, It 
reſpects not the nature of the truth made known, but 
the way by which it is made known ; 'viz. that it is 
not ſuch knowledge as is acquired by the cuſtomary 
pſe of any natural faculty, or by reaſoning, or by mere 
| | human 
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human information, but which is conveyed to the mind 
by ſome inexplicable operation of God Himſelf. Godis 


alſo ſaid in Scripture to communicate knowledge in vi- 


ſions, and dreams. All theſe are therefore different 
kinds of divine revelation. Burt this name is alſo given 
to that knowledge which we colle& from the writings 
of ſuch perſons, as were inſpired, or as obtained their - 
information, immediately from God Himſelf, it may 
be many ages ago, and which writings have been 
tranſmitted to us by the labour of many different per- 
ſons employed at different times in copying, and re- 
copying, printing and reprinting them for our uſe. 
The inſpiration of the original authors, and the fideli- 
ty of thoſe who have tranſmitted their writings to us, 
i. e. the authenticity of theſe writings muſt rixsr be 
proved, like any other facts, by external evidence, &e- 


. Fore we inquire into the ſubject of them: and when 
the reality of the inſpiration alledged, and the authen- 


ticity of che writings aſſerted is fully proved, then the 
information to be received from them muſt be ac- 


_ quired exactly in the fame way, as we acquire know- 


ledge from the written. information of uninſpired per- 
ſons, viz. by reading and attending to what is written, 
and by the cuſtomary uſe of our rational faculties, 
When therefore Mr. Parkhurſt obſerves, © that by 
the uſe of his Greek lexicon,” (ſee the concluding ſen- 
tence to the preface), © a man may be enabled to 


read the New Teſtament in the words vor of a falli- 


ble, though truly excellent tranſlation, but in thoſe of 
the-4NFALLIBLE, becauſe inſpired original, He knew 


net what is meant by inſpiration, For do not many 


Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians of all denominations read the New Teſta- 
ment, (and perhaps by the uſe of his lexicon) in the 
original? And do they all agree in the meaning of 
it? What then becomes of its infallibility? Can in- 
conſiſtent, or contradictory aſſertions, though collect- 
ed from the words of Scripture, be infallibly true? 
An inſſt iratien of words therefore, if there is any mean- 
ing to this expreſſion, however zealouſly ſome well- 
meaning perſons have contended for it, would be of 
little uſe. For if the meaning of the words expreſſive 
of the ideas communicated is already known, an inſpi- 
ration of words can go no farther than the choice of 
them, from whence ariſes propriety of expreſſion : but 
if the ideas communicated are ſuch as are utterly un- 
unknown, i. e. have no words expreſſive of them, 
the annexing words to them would not make them 
known: ſuch ideas cannot be communicated in the 
uſual mode of language. If ſuch knowledge 1s to be 
communicated, it muſt be in an uncommon, i. e. a 
miraculous way. Now if this is the nature of inſpira- 
tion, it is abſurd to inquire, as ſome have done, whe- 
ther the inſpiration be continual or only temporary. 
The powers of the human mind are not altered by the 
nature of the knowledge received: and the human 
memory, would undoubtedly retain his, as much and 
as ſong, as it does every other fort of knowledge. By 
attending to the nature of inſpiration we may diſcern 
how far the ſtyle of inſpired writers may be affected by 
it, The ſtyle of the Scriptures is frequently ſublime, 
but ſublimity we know depends upon the imagination; 
as far then as that faculty is affected by the ideas im- 

Xi preſſed 
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preſſed upon it, ſo far the ſtyle of the writer may be 
expected to abound in magnificent and elevated 
imagery. Knowledge then received by 1nsPIRATION, 
admits of neither error nor doubt, but knowledge re- 
reived through the medium of language, muſt be liable 
to uncertainty, and miſtake. 

Hence the divided and uncertain opinions * expo- 
ſitors, which the celebrated Dr. Hawker ſagaciouſly 
thinks he can eaſily and perfectly obviate, by a device, 
ſo ſubtle, it muſt certainly be his own. In page 16 

of his Eſſay upon the Divinity of Chriſt, He fays, 
« He is free to confeſs, that He pays no regard to the 
divided, and uncertain opinions, of the whol E body 
of commentators; it is the UNALTERABLE doctrine 
of Scripture, which is to be the 6v1ipz of (his and) 
our faith, Wonderful! For do not all theſe divided, 
and uncertain commentators, profeſs to- follow the 
fame guide? And are not their profeſſions as deſerv- 
ing of regard as the Doctor's? Unleſs he chooſes to 
fay with the Pope, that He is infallible, This ingeni- 
ous rule for attaining the true ſenſe of Scripture puts 
one in mind of Zachary Fungus's rule, for attaining 
the true art of fencing, whereby you may fight a duel 
with perfect ſafety. Zachary pays no regard to the 
divided, and uncertain opinions of the whole body of 

teachers of this art, the obſervation of one ſhort and 
ſimple rule is, he ſays, alone ſufficient—Ir is only to 
take care to kill your adverſary and not to be killed 
yourſelf, 

When Paul's groundleſs prejudices againſt Jefus 
were —_— and his furious zeal againſt the diſciples 

allayed, 
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allayed, Acts xxvi. 9, 11, reaſon it appears reſumed 
her power, and her authority, 1 Tim, i. 13, 15, and 
attention to, and conſideration of, the acknowledged 
Jewiſh prophecies, ſoon convinced him of this great 
Jzw1s# truth, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. For there 
is no ground to ſuppoſe, that ſuch truth as St. Paul 
could, in common with the other diſciples, collect 
from the ancient prophetical predictions, John i. 41, 
45; xi. 27; Matt. xvi. 16; John vi. 69; i. 49, was 
communicated to him miraculouſly, When our Lord 
aſked the queſtion, © Whom do men ſay that I am?” 
the queſtion would have been inſignificant, if his cha- 
rater had not been cognizable from His actions; and 
it was to theſe diſtinguiſbing marks of it, that our Lord 
alludes in his reply to the Phariſees, who required of 
him a ſign from heaven, Matt. xvi. 3; and alſo to the 
meſſengers of John the Baptiſt, Luke vii. 22. And 
as St. Paul aſcertained this character of Jeſus by the 
uſe of his reaſon, employed in attending to, and con- 
ſidering the prophecies ; ſo he employed the /ame in- 
ſtrument to ſhew this ſame truth to the Jews: and it 
was not by appealing to his own per/onal inſpiration, 
and confirming that appeal by miracles, Rom. xv. 19; 
2 Cor. xii. 12; but to that more antient and acknow- 
ledged revelation, the Jewiſh Scriptures, that Paul 
confounded, Acts ix. 22; and Apollos mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, Acts xviii. 28: for he (Apollos) was 
not only an eloquent man, Acts xviii. 24, 4. e. well 
verſcd in the art of reaſoning, but equally well verſed, 
or, as St. Luke expreſſes it, ib. mighty in the Scrip- 
tures. And hence both Paul and Apollos (of whole 


inſpiration 
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inſpiration we read nothing), reaſoned, Acts xviii. 4, 
19, with the Jews; and by this reaſoning opened unto 
them the Scriptures. But when Paul had occaſion to 
enforce ſuch truths as could not be collected by reaſon 
from the Jewiſh Scriptures, he employs a very dif- 
ferent language; for, ſpeaking of that principal doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity the atonement, he ſays, ©. I de- 
livered unto you ft of all, that which | alſo (myſelf 
firſt of all) received, How that Chriſt died for our 
1 n baths 

It may ſeem not a little remarkable, that Paul (who 
was a SERIOUS, i. e. a ſincere and zealous Jew before 
his converſion, as he was a fincere and zealous Chriſ- 
tian after; for he was educated in the pere manner 
of the Law, under a Jew of the firſt character for 
piety and ſenſe, Acts v. 343 xxii. 3; and, after the 
moſt ſtraiteſt ſect of that religion, was a Phariſee, and 
zealous towards God) ſhould accuſe himſelf of two 
crimes, which it was impoſſible a ſerious Je ſhould 
commit, viz. thoſe of perſecution and blaſphemy. 
Becauſe perſecution of all other religions, i. e. puniſh» 
ment for religious opinions was ſtrictly commanded in 
the Law of Moſes (ſee Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, 
vol. ii. Serm. vii), and was therefore a Jewiſh- duty: 
and becauſe a rid Jew, ſuch as Paul was, could 
ſcarcely blaſpheme; for conſcientious Jews, ſo far 
from uſing irreverent language towards God, were 
particularly careful not even to mention his name; and 
a denial of Jeſus's character of the Meſſiah was vor 
blaſphemy. But when Paul's madneſs was miracu- 

louſly cured, and reaſon had reaſſumed her power, he 
| began 
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den to conſider how far he had examined the pre- 
tenſions of this new religion; and an attention to the 
Jewiſh prophecies (to which he had probably hitherto 
paid little or no regard), led to his own conviction, 
and enabled him to convince thoſe who laboured un- 
der the ſame prejudices with himſclf. And when he 
had received, by inſpiration, the ſame information re- 
ſpecting the relation in which Jeſus ſtood to God, as 
the Jews had received from our Lord's own mouth, 
John viii. 54, might then draw from the ſame know- 
ledge the very oppoſite concluſion, that not Chriſt, but 
himſelf was the blaſphemer. Becauſe, from this in- 
formation, the Jews were led to conſider this relation 
as a claim to divine worſhip, and him who aſſerted it 
as a blaſphemer, John x. 33; Lev. xxiv. 16; Deut. iv. 

2; Exod. xxxiii. 20. While Paul, convinced of 
the truth of this relation, and having probably uſed. 
contumelious language againſt Jeſus, as he compelled 
the Chriſtians to do, Acts xxvi. 11, might think bis 
character to have become his own, Yet when this 
apoſtle thought proper to aſſert the divinity of Jeſus, 
he did not chooſe to deduce it from the Jewiſh notion, 
7. e. this relation of Chriſt to God, but from Chriſt's 
relation to men as the Creator and Preſerver of the 
univerſe, Acts xiv. 15, 17; xvii. 24, 25, 26, 28, 29; 
Col. i. 16; Heb. iii. 4. A truth Paul knew, and 
-could only know by inſpiration, Gal, i. 46, 17. 

Paul ſays he obtained mercy, 1 Tim. i. 13, inaſ- 
much as his conduct was the effect of ignorance and 
unbelicf. But if his ignorance had been inveluntary, 

| | and 
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and his unbelief- unavoidable, he could not have had 
fin (i. e. guilt), and conſequently muſt have been ar- 
quitted. He would have had no occaſion for mercy, 


i. e. pardon. 
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THE CURSE MENTIONED GAL. IM. 13. 


TI AT God, who emed the human. mind, 
and furniſhed it with various powers for the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth, and the reception of knowledge (1 Cor, 
ii. 14), can convey knowledge to it which men can 
attain no other way, and can ſtrengthen its various | 
powers, none can doubt. But when ſuch knowledge 
is once given, the poſſeſſion of it differs not from the 
potleſſion of any other knowledge which men can ac- 
quire by the natural uſe of their jneelleftinl faculties, 
It may be remembered or forgotten, and may be 
communicated vivd voce, or by writing, juſt as any other 
knowledge may. But the knowledge which is commu- 
nicated from God himſelf to the human mind by im- 
mediate inſpiration, and that knowledge which is tranſ- 
mitted from inſpired perſons to other men by the medi- 
um of language, are totally different. 


Cc: All 
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All language is imperfect, becauſe the connexion 
between ideas and words is wholly arbitrary, and 
therefore the writings of inſpired perſons differ not 
from the writings of uninſpired perſons, as far as the 
imperfection of human communication is concerned, 
The meaning intended to be conveyed can in both 
caſes only be aſccrtained, where it is doubtful, by the 
explanations of the perſons themſelves ; or, when ſuch 
. Explanations cannot be obtained, collected from the 
application of the words ufed upon different occaſions 
in their writings, 

When, therefore, we wiſh to due the Scrip- 
tures as exactly as may be, we muſt firſt aſcertain the 
writer's meaning, by conſidering what ideas he an- 
nexes to his words; and if he appears to annex dif- 
ferent ideas to the fame © word, we muſt aſcertain all 
theſe different ide $ by referring to the various paſ- 
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ideas. Fe or theſe reaſons we can pay na regard to 
meanings arbitrarily aſſigned, or wholly unſupported ; 
and it is by ſuch unauthorized i interpretations that moſt 
of the favourite ſyſtems of the different ſects of Chriſ- 
tiang are upheld. With all theſe different cautions it 
Is ſomeriqes difficult to aſcertain the, meaning of the 
inſpired writers, and it is often much more ealy to 
ſhew what they do not, than what they do mean. Nor 
muſt this be conſidered as proying a negative. For i in 
aſcertaining the relations between ideas, the diſagree- 
ment may | be no leſs perceptible than the agree- 
ent. 
. In order 0 aſcertain the meaning of the. Verſe before 
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us (Gal. iii. 13), we muſt conſider the idea annexed to 
the word lat by the writers of the New Teſtament. 
And firſt for its literal meaning.—1t is uſed, - 12 
1. In the r 
of a ſuperior. And. 
2. Accompanied by the e Tus, 
it is very generally uſed exegetically, and almoſt always 
means the Moſaic law, whether moral, ceremonial,” or 
political: and in this ſenſe it is generally or ros xp to the 
Goſpel. And we obſerve, 
3. That theſe words, The. lam, are never 2. 
ſtood to mean the Goſpel. For whenever this ex- 
preſſion is intended to ſignify any law but that of the 
Jews, it is accompanied with ſome other ſignificant 
word. So we find, Rom. viii. 2, the law of the ſpirit 
ol liſe—the law of fin and death. Maes eva vi. 2, 
the law of Chriſt. 1, 2013 BAD. 
4. From its literal beenden, the command of a 
' ſuperior, # ſued by his will, and enforced by his power, 
it is metaphorically applied to the continual” action of 
other powers. So we ſpeak of the law of nations. 
The law of nature. The laws of motion; The laws 
olf refraction, &c. So the apoſtle calls the governing 
power of the appetites, the law iI his members; and 
the continual ſuggeſtions of the judgment and the 
moral principle, the law or his mind : what was in- 
tended ſo to be. The general effect of the former he 
calls the law of fin. If, therefore, we are to judge 
from the general analogy of the language, and we 
have no other method of judging in doubtful caſes, 
the curſe of THE Law cannot mean the puniſhment 
C 4.4 anne xed 


eie 64. 2%; 


it may be proper to conſider, 
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annexed to the violation of the Chriſtian law: and 


whatever may be meant by Chriſt's being made a 
curſe for us, in order to obtain our redemption, it 


cannot be underſtood of his ſuffering the penalty of am 
law. Becauſe the penalties of the Jewiſh law were 


temporal: the penalties of the law of nature not 
known: and becauſe Chriſt certainly did not ſuffer 


eternal damnation (ſee Eſſays by W. Ludlam, Eſſay 
iv. p. go), the penalty of the Chriſtian law, 


In order to underſtand r the n $ meaning, 


1. The nature of law i In. an, * 
2. What is meant by the curſe of a law: and | 
3. The nature of that. law from whoſe curſe we are 


ſaid to be delivered. 


By law I . i aired. for 0 of 
intelligent beings, obedience to which rules is exforced, 


and diſobedience puniſhed by the infliction. of evil. 


Grot. L. ii. XX. S. be. Now this infliction of evil 
cannot, with any propriety, be called the curſe of 
the law z becauſe the only circumſtance which conſti- 
tutes a LAW, is a penally annexed to diſcbedience. In 


human laws the lawgivers partake, in common with 


thoſe for whoſe benefit the laws are inſtituted, of the 


advantages ariſing from the. obſervance: of ſuch laws. 
But though the divine laws are equally inſtituted for the 
benefit of thoſe to whom theſe laws are given, the Di- 


vine Lawgiver reaps no benefit from men's obſervance 


al his laws, Job xxii. 3. 


When the penalty annexed to the violation of God's 


commands is explicith, though it may be not particu- 


6. larly, 
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larly, declared, ſuch commands are, in the fri# ſenſe 
of the word, a LAw, although the benefit of their ob- 
ſervance is not declared. But when the benefit an- 
nexed to the obſervance of God's commands is 4% 
declared, theſe commands are more frequently ſtyled a 
covenant,” Deut. xxix. 12. For by a covenant we 
mean an agreement entered into between two or more 
parties for the benefit of ſome of them, Grot, L. ii. 
C. xii, But in no caſe are the penalties of any laws 
ever called the curſe of ſuch laws. 

The prohibition given to our firſt parents was a 
law, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, No mention is 
made of the benefits to ariſe from their obedience. 
The prohibition in the third commandment, where 
the penalty is not particularly denounced, is alſo a law. 
But God's declarations to the Jews reſpecting both the 
| penalties of their diſobedience, and the rewards of 
their obedience, Deut. xxviii, are in the ſtrict ſenſe a 
covenant, and are fo called Deut. xxix. 12. 

The tſt of diſobedience, in the caſe of our firſt pa- 
rents, was preciſe and determinate. It conſiſted in a 
ſingle act, which admitted not of different degrees of 
guilt in i//e}f. The conditions of the covenant made 
with the Jews were vague and indeterminate. They 
conſiſted in a line of conduct that might deviate more 
or leſs from the rule preſcribed. Accordingly the pe- 
nalty annexed to the violation of this rule, and the re- 
ward annexed to the obſervance of it, were propor- 
tional to the reſpeRive ſorts of conduct, Deut. xxvin. 
In the firſt caſe, as we faid, the violation admitted not 
WW Wr 
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was ab/olute: in. the latter caſe the penalty was bt ab- 
folute ; for though it is written, Gal. iii. 10. (as quoted 
from Deut. xxvii. 26), Curſed is every one that con- 
tinueth not in all things which are written in the Book 
of the law to do them: yet it cannot mean irrecover- 
'ably and irretriev2bly curſed, becauſe upon repentance 
and amendment, that is, upon forſaking their fins and 
returning to their duty, the Jews were promiſed, 
Deut. xxx. 3, a readmiſſion into the divine favour. 
But though the evil inflited for the violation of law 
cannot, with any propriety, be called the curſe of it, 
nor is ever ſo ſtyled, yet the quantity of the conditions 
required, or the rigour with which the penalty for non- 
compliance with, or diſobedience to, a law is exacted, 
may, upon a compariſon of theſe circumſtances in dif- 
ferent laws, be ſtyled the curſe of any particular law. 
Juſt as from their ſeverity Draco's laws were ſaid to jor 
written in blood. 
Nor is this reaſoning cavalidated by the apoſtles af- 
ſertion, that Chriſt redeemed us from the curſe of the 
law, by being made a curſe rox us. He explains his 
'own meaning immediately; becauſe, ſays he, it is writ- 
ten (in the Jewiſh law, Deut, Xxi. 23), © curſed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree.” He n 
to the manner in which Chriſt was put to death, 
to the way in which his death has its efficacy, or 5 
it became available for the forgiveneſs of ſinners. He 
ſays nothing about the mode of its operation ; about any 
tranſlation of guilt, any commutation of puniſhment, 
any ſtanding in our law- place: matters either utterly 
impoſſible, or utterly unintelligible. Had the Scrip- | 
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tures; indeed, any where ſaid fo in plain literal terms, 
the caſe would have been different But human wiſ- 
dom is not divine wiſdom ; nor can human explana- 
tions of Scripture paſs for divine revelation. And had 
not the apoſtle explained himſelf in this very clear 
manner, yet ſtill this curſe of hanging on a tree is not 

to be found amongſt the curſes denounced againſt the 
violators of the Jewiſh law, Deut xxviii, which were 
all temporal evils. But the evils denounced againſt 
impenitent violators of the Chriſtian law, are the tor- 
ments of hell. And it is no where clearly aſſerted in 
Scripture, though it is by certain divines, that the 

death denounced againſt Adam's diſobedience was eter- 
nal death. What the ſanctions of the law of nature 
are, no man can tell; ſo that if this ſtanding in our 
law-place had been poſſible, Chriſt did not ſtand in 
our law-place, 

Thus then, in the preſent caſe, the . calls the 
Moſaic law, Gal. v. 1. a bondage; and Acts xv. 10. a 
yoke, which, he ſays, neither the Jews of his own time, 
nor their fathers, were able to bear: and he calls de- 
liverance from theſe oppreſſive conditions the liberty 
with which Chriſt had made them free. And how did 
Chriſt deliver them from theſe oppreſſive conditions? 
Not by mitigating or ſuſpending the penalties of the 
Moſaic law: but by giving them a new law, Jer xxxi. 
31, 32, 33, enforced by different ſanctions, and attended 
with different conditions. For thus ſays, the apoſtle, 
« We (Chriſtians) are not under the lat, but under 
GRACE, Rom vi. 14; that is, to make ſenſe of the paſ- 
ſage and the oppoſition perfect, not under the Jewiſh law 

C 4 of 
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of fri conformity to every command of God, which is 
the curſe quoted by the apoſtle, Gal. iii. 10; but un» 
der that more gracious law, or, to uſe Mr. Wilber- 
forces words (Practical View, p. 119), are become 
members of a new diſpenſation, and ſubje to a more 
lenient rule, which ſays, If any man fin, we (Chriſ- 
tians) have an advocate with (God) the Father, Jeſus 
Chriſt the righteous, and he is the propiniation for all 
fins which are truly repented of, and not ann per- 
ſevered in.ä— And 

This is the meaning of thoſe divines who aſſert that 
2 incere “, not an unbroken, obedience is required in 
the Goſpel, 
Mr. Venn, indeed, with many writers of the ſame 
ſtamp, ſays, in his New Duty of Man, Pref. p. x. 
Edit. 2, © Sincerity has been long adopted into our 
divinity as if it was the gracious condition of the new 
covenant, in oppoſition to the law of yerEECT obedi- 
ence;” he goes on, It (ſincerity) is no where men- 
tioned in Scripture as ſuch, being altogether a claim of 
buman invention.” In the fame way Dr. Hawker, in 
a long note in his Eſſay upon the Holy Spirit, defies 
any one to find ſincerity in the New Teftament. Mr. 
W. ſeems not to have attended to the difference be- 


* Sincere obedience means right condudt dM from right 
motives, It is confiſtent with much imperſection in the conduct, 
but allows of none in the principle. Under this notion I ſuppoſe 
it is that we meet with ſuch frequent and honourable mention of 
this virtue in Sci ipture Characters. See large edit. vol. ii. p. 21, 
75, 2%, 351, 362, 364, 379, 401. iii. 298. iv. 26g, 313, 381, 
390, 472, 545. 


tween 
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tween ſincerity of perſuaſion, and ſincerity of inquiry, 
or ſincerity of conviction. The firſt is conſiſtent 
with every poſſible prejudice, and is almoſt univerſally 
found in really pious perſons of AL, religions from the 
days of St. Paul, Acts xxvi. 9, to the preſent, The 
latter can never exiſt without impartial conſideration 
and wnbiafſed judgment: qualifications to be found only 
in a few. But whatever ſuch writers may ſay, who, 
becauſe they do not find the name, cannot ſee the thing, 
unleſs we chooſe to believe Dr. Hawker and Mr, 
Venn in preference to St. John and St. Paul, we muſt 
affirm that perfect obedience is or the condition of 
the new covenant: ſo far from it, that the great deſign 
of the covenant of grace is to remove the difficulty, 
and ſoften the rigour of the law of works. For the 
new covenant admits of a defeFive obedience, or, what 
amounts to the ſame thing, it provides a remedy for 
ſin, by holding out forgiveneſs through the blood of 
| Jeſus to repenting and believing ſinners. The law of 
works, or of nature, do not allow of repentance as 
alone available to the remiſſion of ſins; nothing is ſaid 
in the firſt, nothing can be collected from the ſecond 
to ſhew that it is ſo®*. 
Very much akin to this is that aſſertion of Mr. W. 

that Chriſtianity hath not moderated the requiſitions of 


* God's law of works can only mean the moral law. Whe- 
ther collected from the light of Nature, or that of Revelation. 
The ceremonial and political law were, and could only be, poſitive 
inſtitutions: the penalties annexed to the violation of them were 
temporal, Deut. xxyiii, and alſo remiſlible, Deut. xxx. 3% q 
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God's law (i. e. His law of works), ror mitigntes the 
rigour of its demands, or relaxed the fevetity of divine 
| Juſtice upon account of human weakneſs, Becauſe 
Mr. W. does not find expreſs allowances of imperfe&t 
conduct, he concludes the ftritnefs of the law of 
works ſtill remains in oppoſition to the declaration of 
the apoſtle. Juſt ſo Mr. Venn tells us (Preface to his 
New Duty of Man, p. xi), juſtice Musr be fatisfied 
—the law MysT be fulfilled, the law of ſtrict con- 
| formity to every command of God, ſtands in rvLL 
 fotce againſt us (Chriſtians); yet what is merty but 

receding from the demands of ſtrict juſtice, i. e. diſ- 
penſing with the penalties of the law? And what is 
the Goſpel, but the word of God's grace, the decla- 
ration of His mercy to ſinners, i. e. to thoſe who 
have violated his law, upon repentance and faith ? 
Mr. W. did not conſider that 20 law can permit 
a violation of, i. e. a deviation from, its com- 
mands; for then repentance would not be mece 
becauſe a permitted violation is #0 violation at all. 
But the ESTABLISHER of ſuch law may not only ap- 
point what penalties he thinks proper to the viola- 
tion of his laws; he may alſo remit theſe penalties 
to what degree, or upon what conditions, he thinks 
fit. He cannot, to be ſure, ign the quantity of de- 
viation, nor can any premeditated deviation be allowed, 
Rom. vi. 1; yet intentional it muſt be, to make it 
criminal. Mercy, from the nature of it, is, and 
muſt be, a favour; it cannot be founded upon 
RiGHT, for could offenders claim exemption from 
puniſhment, grace would be no more grace. But 
neither 
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neither Scripture nor reaſon can permit the ſubjeds - 
of mercy to determine in what guazntity, or upon 

what occaſions or conditions it ſhall be extended to 

them. This were to take the adminiſtration of go- 

vernment out of the hands of the lawgiver. 

Is it then improper to ſay, that what the Goſpel 
requires of thoſe who receive it—is—thankfully to 
truſt to the merits of Chriſt for the pardon of our 
fins, and the acceptance of our ſincere and imperſect 
repentance, not of our obedience? For nothing is due, 
becauſe nothing is promiſed to the obedience of any 
created beings. When men have done ALL things * 
(which) they are commanded, they are inſtructed 
to eſteem, and directed to acknowledge, themſelves un- 
profitable ſervants, who have only done that which 
was their puTY to do, Luke xvii. 10. And is it not 
inconſiſtent to ſay that perfect, i. e. unbroken, obedi- 
ence is the law of the new covenant; when it is ac- 
knowledged by all who fay ſo “ that there remains a 
continual conſciouſneſs in the moſt perfe& Chriſtians 
of their own unworthineſs—of their many remaining 
infirmities, which ſo often corrupt the ſimplicity of 
their intentions, thwart the execution of their purer 
purpoſes, and fruſtrate the reſolutions of their better 
hours?” And is it only weakneſs and inability ſuch 
perſons have to lament? Paul, it ſhould ſeem, was 
of a different opinion. I perceive, ſays he, a law in 
my members warring againſt the law of my mind, ſo that 
when I would do good, evil is preſert with me; and 
the good that I would, that do I vt; but the evil 
which I weud not, that I bo. 
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UPON 


THE NATURE OF THE DIVINE BEING AS DISCOVERABLE 
FROM His WORKS ox nis WORD. 


* 
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By the word God I underſtand the Creator, 
Governor, and Preſerver of the World: and it will be 
found impoſſible to aſſign any other idea to this word. 
This is the only idea preſented to us in Scripture, for the 
inſpired' writers were not ſchool divines, who indeed 
have furniſhed us with mam terms, but with /ittle 
knowledge upon this ſubject. If any ſhould ſay that 
this is making God to be God by office (Scripture Cha- 
rafters, Vol. iii. page 25 or 29), they are deſired to 
acquaint us, upon what other ground moral obligation 
can ſtand, than upon the relations interceding be- 
tween imelligent Beings, —See the Eſſay upon the Na- 
ture and Grounds of Moral Obligation. 

By the knowledge of God, then, I underſtand the 
knowledge of 
I. His Nature, 


The 
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1 The knowledge of ras. en — the 5 


knowledge of — — — — 


I. His Powers 
II. His mode of Exiſtence. 
The knowledge of His Character \comprehends the 
knowledge of | 
I. His Diſpoſitions, 
II. His Will, 


III. His — reſpecting bis ineigent' eres 
tures. 0.5 rt 20 LANC ah M 


Bryuch N of any of theſe abi which 1s 


collected from the deductions of rea/on founded upon 
the v/e of our ſeveral Jaijes, | call NaTuR aL Religion, 
Such knowledge as is collected from immadiate, or 
travmitied revelation, I call R'svz ate Religion. | 
By conſidering the works, of creation; expoſed to 
gur ſenſes, we become acquainted: with the natural 
powers of the Creator. By his natutal powers I mean 
ſuch powers, the poſſeſſion of which does not depend 
upon his own will. For it ſeems as impoſſible that a 


being ſhould give potoers, as that it ſhould give ex- 


Mence to itſelf. By conſidering: the comrſe of Gad's 


works, i, 6. by conſidering | the manner in which His 


natural powers are exerted towards His creatures, and 
alſo” the diſpoſitions which He has given to ſuch of 
them, as are endued with intelligence, we collect His 


moral character. For we cannot ſuppoſe. he would 


give quulifications to his creatures, which were offen/ive 
to Himſelf; that is, diſpoſitions contrary to his-own ; 
becauſe this were to ſuppoſe him to will contradifory 
effects at the /ame time, But as the natural powers of 


Gad 
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God emen be ſuppoſed to depend upon his pe will, 
becauſe no being can communicate to hicuſelf powers 


which he bas not; ſo the moral diſpolitions of God 
muſt be ſuppoſed to depend upon His own will, ſince 
if they were independent they would be neceſſary: But 
it is in the freedom of theſe diſpoſitions that fis refitude 
conſiſts; and from the voluntary exerciſe of his powets 
and diſpoſitions ariſe thoſe relations, which are, the 
original of our obligations, and the Fougation of our 
duty. By our obligations I mean a ſtate of- mind 
perceiving the reaſons'for purſuing i particular ſgee 
of conduct. By our duty I mean that conduct itſelf, 
Theſe reaſons are either - prudential” or moral. Be- 
cauſe men are ſa formed by their Creator, as to deſire 
happineſs, and be averſe to miſery ; and alſo to ſee that 
certain actions are right, fit, proper to be done; and 
certain other actions, wrong, unfit, improper; to be 
done, or in other words, wicked, deteſtlable, abomiu- 
ble. Prudential reaſons are founded in the bengfit,or 
harm; moral reaſons in the refitude or turpitude of the 
actions, without regard to the conſequences of ſuch 
actions. See the Eſſay upon M ev a 
of Moral Obligation. 
In the ſame manner-by cabin * Gel 
of God made to a few perſons by inſpiratian, or to a 
large number by: tran/mitted revelation *, we bec« 
acquainted with the relations in which the & 8DEEMER 
and SavcriFIER of mankind” ſtand in both to God, 


* see the Eſſay upon Revelation, | 
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and to ourſelves . But as in the former caſe, the 
made of God's exiſtence, and the degree of the powers 
He is poſſeſſed of affect neither the relations He 
ſtands in to us, nor the vature and degree of our duty 
to Him, ſo the mode of exiſtence of the Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and the natural powers they may be poſſeſt of, 
affect not thoſe relations they ſtand in to us, or the na- 
ture, and degree of our duty to them. It is the exer- 
ciſe of their natural and moral powers in rebel to us, 
and not the mere poſſeſſion of theſe powers, from 
which our obligations ariſe. ' But the degree of our ob- 
ligations, and the extent. of our duty depend upon the 
degree of the diſpoſitions exerciſed towards us, Luke 
Vii. 47. And thus the Love of God (manifeſted in 


the benefits canferred upon us by the Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghoſt) which paſſeth knowledge, calls for 
every poſſible return of gratitude, affeRion, and obe · 
dience, that we are capable of. We are therefore 
highly concerned in ALL thoſe circumſtances, which 
ſhew the greatneſs of the divine kindneſs, and regard, 
of the divine pity, and mercy to us. But we are not 
at all concerned in the particular degree of power 
Chriſt may poſſeſs, or in the manner by which He be- 
came poſſeſſed. of it. It is fully fufficient for us to 
know, upon the authority of revelation, Matt. xxviii. 18, 
that He is actually poſſeſſed of all power, and that 
He is able to fave unto the uttermoſt, them that come 


unto God by Him, Heb. vii. 25. Whether this 


* ee Butler's Analogy, P. II. Ch. il. $. 2. 
power, 
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power, and this ability were given-unto Him, ar nat, 
is none of our concern, His kindneſs is not the leig 
voluntary, or valuable, from whatever ſource his power 
of conferring it may be derived, ** whether it 0 
wholly undenved. 
Bur though the moral character of the 3 
vernor, and Preſerver of the world, as difbcorerabls 
from the conſequences of His actions, is and uus r be 
the zeft of the truth of all tranſmitted revelation (for 
original revelation, i. 6. inſpiration, needs no teſt; is 
mult carry its evidence along with it); yet when the 
truth of tranſmitted revelation is ance eſtabliſhed, neither 
the doctrines #® conveyed in it, nor the relations diſco- 
vered by it, are ſubjects for the 4;/caſſjong of human rea- 
ſon, or the deciſions of human judgment, And if progreſ- 
ſive diſcoveries are made in progreſſſve diſpenſations t. 
the revealer may ſuit his diſpenſations to the degree of 
information given in each. Thus the Chriſtian revela+ 
tion acquaints us with the relations and offices of Beingy 
undiſcrverable by human reaſon from the works af God, 
and undiſcovered in any of His prior reyelations; and 
therefore the /ame BEING, who inthe Jewiſh diſpenſation 
reſtrained the worſhip of that people to oye object, 
Thou ſhall worſhip the Lord thy God, and Hig 
 OxLy ſhalt thou ſerve,” may, with 8quai, RIGHT and 
EQUAL REASON, extend the nature of this worſhip, 
and ſay to thoſe under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, that 
He willeth, and has pointed all men to honour. the 


* Sec the Eſſay upon the Applicatian of Experience 10 Re: 
jigion, page 41. | 
Se the Eſſay upon Enthuſiaſm and Fanatjciſin) page 563, 
D „ 2 Syn, 


who directed the nature and mode of the patriarchal 


— 
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Son, EVEN As they honour the F. ather, Becauſe He 


a 


and Jewiſh worſhip, has certainly zquat Riot, and 
EQUAL AUTHORITY, to direct the nature and mode of 
the chriſtian worſhip. And He who, for the viſeſt 
reaſons, no doubt, thought fit to wink at the times of 
ignorance, might juſtly call and command all men 
every where to repent, when he has made known unto 
them that he hath appointed a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteouſneſs. | 

The Scriptures of the New Teſtament inform us 
that Jeſus is the Son of Gop. Yet theſe: words can- 
not poſſibly be ſo underſtood, as if Jeſus was the Son 
of God in the ſame way by which every man- child 
born into the-world is the ſon of his father. Chriſt is 
not, becauſe he canxor be the Son of God in the li- 
teral ſenſe of the word according to all human accep- 
tation; and in ſubjects, where, from the ſcantineſs and 
imperfection of our underſtandings, what little know- 
ledge we have, muſt of neceſſity be principally con- 
veyed by metaphor, it becomes us to be exceedingly 
careful, that we do not miſtake metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions for literal, nor literal for metaphorical expreſ- 
fions. It is a known rule of interpretation, that when 
words are literally impoſſible, or, what is juſt the ſame 
thing, unintelligible in the liceral application of them, 
they muſt be underſtood, if they are to be underſtood 


at all, figuratively. For words which convey no mean- 


ing, are juſt the ſame as no words at all, What work 
divines have made for want of attending to the proper 
ule of words (and that is the PRO ER uſe of them 
. which 
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which renders them et AAT Y intelligible), may be 
ſeen in every one of thoſe controverſies which have 
haraſſed the Chriſtian church for near Ween ond 
dred years, 

Thus, then, in the preſent e thi very imperſe@ 
ſimilicude conveyed by this metaphor, may neverthe+ 
leſs afford us much, and very important information. 
For had our Lord only been fyled through the whole 
Scriptures, what he is called in two places, the Angel 
of His preſence, or the Meſſenger of the Covenant; 
we might, it is true, have conſidered him as the moſt 
exalted of the angelic ſpirits; but this notion would 
have fallen very ſhort of that dignity and importance 
which belong to Jeſus : for now we luste, that he is 
far ſuperior to any of thoſe bleſſed ſpirits ; becauſe to 
which of the angels ſaid He at any time, „ thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten thee?” The firſt 
then, and principal idea of a ſon, implies derived 
exiſtence, For if the metaphor can be ſuppoſed not 
to hold in its moſt important circumſtance, no one can 
tell now, and way to apply it in all the reſt, In- 
deed, whatever may be the nature of this unintelligible 
relation, our Lord Himſelf ſeems to point ſtrongly to 
this leading feature of the metaphor, John v. 26. what- 
ever may be meant by having life in himſelf, But 
though it is impoſſible for us to underſtand the preci/# 
nature of this relation when applied to God, yet we 
may collect many important conſequences from this 
very important relation; juſt as though we can by no 
means underſtand the manner in which God created 
the world, yet ve can underſtand many important 
IF D 3 conſequences 
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conſequences of creation. And this relation of derived 
exiſtence is always conſidered as the ground of all that 
love and affection which intercede between a father 
and a fon; and conſequently of all thoſe advantages, 
and that connexion of intereſts, which all perſons na- 
turally, and therefore juſtly, eſteem the inſeparable at- 
tendants of this relation. In conformity to this idea, 
we read that the Son's power, and glory, and domi- 
nion, were GIVEN unto Him by the Father. When, 
then, we alſo read that God gave up to ſufferings and 
to death, not only his own, but his andy begotten Son, 
that we might receive the forgiveneſs of ſins, and the 
adoption of ſons, we may ſee the ſtrength of the apoſtle's 
reaſoning, Rom. viii. 32, in its Full force.” For this 
circumſtance is always conſidered as highly increaſing 
that love and affection, and regard, on the {ide of a 
parent. And wherefore,. but to increaſe the trial of 
Abraham, does God fay, Take now thy fon, thine 
onLy ſon? Are then the human affections raiſed to 
their higheſt pitch when they reſpect a beloved and 
an only child, one whoſe filial obedience, whoſe duti- 
ful conduct, whoſe attentive behaviour, has uniformly 
and conftantly demanded all poſſible approbation, 
whoſe greateſt happineſs, the comfort and ſuppast of 
whoſe whole life it has always been to comply with the 
inclinations, and contribute to the wiſhes of a parent > 
Who would think any thing too.much to do, or to 
ſuffer for ſuch a child? And muſt we not apply the 
reaſoning of the pſalmiſt, Pfa. xciv. 9, 10, in this caſe ? 
And mult we not be convinced that the arguments of 
inſpired perſons in matters of religion, carry with them 
p R409 | ; the 
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the united authority of human reaſon, and divine reve- 
lation? Can we imagine that God, who -implanted 
theſe workings of reaſon and affection in the minds of 
his creatures, is devoid of them himſelf (ſee page 39); 
or can we imagine that He who is love itſelf,'muſt not 
feel for this Son in whom He fo repeatedly and mirucu- 
loufly declares Himſelf WILL TIE D? Go, then, and 
attribute to that God whoſe tender mercies are over all 
His works, and whoſe compalſions, fo far from failing, 
that they reach even the brute creation, and are aſſigned 
by: Himſelf as a reaſon, for ſparing that great city Ni- 
neveh: go and attribute to that God the more than 
ſavage brutality of the Roman ſoldiers. Go and ſay 
this God could behold with co,, with yt A- 
SURE, With DELIGHT, the extreme ſufferings and dying 
anguiſh of that Son, whoſe meat and whoſe drink it 


. war todoche withef His Backtrt mill all this; beneus 


certain divines muſt needs explain the ip of God 
by the fooliſhneſs of man; becauſe they cannot ac- 
quieſce in the xaked declarations of Scripture, unleſs 
they may be allowed. to gn the xeasons why God 
thought fit to waſh away the guilt of ſinners in the 
blood of the innocent; though men are'uttetly'vwaBLE 
to diſcover, and God has not thoughe er to give 

* — | 
EH 


* Not only the affections aſcribed to bed a 
frequently improperly underſtood by theſe divines, ſuch as the 
Scriptures make no mention of, or furniſh the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
for ſuppoſing, that they have xo place in the divine mind, have 
been boldly attributed to God, in order to favour an af, and 

D 3 unfounded 
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Exactly In the ame way, and for exactly the am 
rde the different powers of God (of which it is 
| x 5b wo | 2 


8 1 of that capital boarde, the atonement, 


The tins of mankind are ſuppoſed to be transferred (imputed i 1s 


the Scholaftle term, for the Seriptures ſpeak vb of atly tuch tranſ. 
Jatiov of gaili, (See Eſſays by W. Ludlam, Eſſay iv. On the Docs 
trine of Satisfaction) to Je ſus · And were ſueh traniſlation poſſi- 

ble, the word character could not poſſibly bave any idea affixed to 


it, or be capable o of any. 6gnitication, For charafted i is, and muſt 


be perſonal; it arifcs, and can 0&LY afiſc froin the conduct of the 
hulitidal; and ean no more be transferred or imputed to him 
than the actions or conſciouſneſs of one man, can be made the 

actions or gonſciouſneſs of another man. To ſapport tbis abſurd, 


and inpoſh}ble x notion, the lufterings ot Chritt are called by thoſe 


who majutain it, bat they never are called in Scripture, a p. 

miſument, "though they neither had, nor could poſlible have, any 
thing' but pain in common with putüſhment, if we have avy ideas 
to our words, and God is ſpoken of as being pleaſed with, de 

lighting in, receiving complacenq ſrom, the pain and ſuffcrings of 
His only begotten, and, as He more than once declared in a mirg- 
culrus manner, WELL BELOVED Son, ip ' whom He was wert 


PLEASED. And Ge are told by Mr Wilberforce, ad n confiemd- 


thr of [this groundleſs notion, in a hete page 333 „that it has 


deen wan remarked: that the word uſed, where it is ſaid that 
God was, pleated, io bruiſe, aud put to grief his only Son for us, 
js the sau! word, is that, wherein (by w viek) i it was deglared by a 
voice from Heaven, This is my beloved Son, i in whom J am well 
pleaſed.” T his remark, wwhorver made it, is both falſe and fool) 2. 
It is fal, 5. e. it has no foundation, becauſe the word uſed in 
every paſſage of the New Teſtament, where this declaration is 


made, is uniformly 'svioxew, and this wofd does - once occur in 
the 53d chapter of I aiah, which is the part of the Old Teſtament 
alluded tot and it is fooliſh, becauſe the Septuagint tranſlation of 
"the Jewiſh Scriptures is u confirmation of the meaning of the 


Inſpired writers of the Chriſtian Scriptures, unleſs %% themſebres 


quote 


\ 


impoſſible we ſhould have any clear and adequate con- 
ception, becauſe He is a Spirit, and of ſpirits we have, 
and can have only negative ideas *), are ſer forth to us 
in Scripture under the ſemblances of corporeal powers, 
with. which we are familiar: and He is repteſented as 
receiving His knowledge through corporeal organs, 
as /eeing and hearing z as exerting his power after the 
manner of men, by the uſe of hands and'\arms; 28 
being capable of human poſtures, as #tting and umd 
ing; as having like paſſions, and affections, as being 

angry, as hating, as repenting, as jealous' of his honour, 


and Zenacious of his glory. Matters equally impoſſible 


and improper to be underſtood in the literal ſenſe of 
the words; and ſpoken only in eondeſtenſion to the 
narrow bounds, and ſeanty pawers of tho human um- 
derſtanding: or, in conſideration of the peculiar cir- 
n and — ol the” Jews 7. And they 


c * 


: 7 , #4 
* ] . * 3 1 who 
5 g 4 1 © wp 


quote it as „ ach, and then the comment ſtands upon divine my 
thority. Becauſe the Engliſh tranſlation has the word Pleaſed, 
this ſagacious remarker cannot ſee the ditference between fits 
proper, right, and acceptable, grateful, agreeable, pleaſant, Yet can 
we, is it pollible to, ſuppoſe, that God, who declares i in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, that He has x9 PLEASURE in the execution af 
judgment, which the Scripture informs us is his firange, h 
unacceptable work, in the deſerved ſufferings of ſinners for their 
offences, ſhould take pleaſure in the paing, and agonies of him 
who had committed xo fin, and againſt whom not, even the ſha» 
dow of an accuſation could be found! 

* See the Eiſay upon Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm, þ 


+ Divine Wiſdom having thought proper to oypalnt the Jew- 
F D 4, iſh 
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4 
who apply Aiterally ſuch circumſtances to God, as hive 
their foundation in the particular nature, or ſituation 
of men, may well be ſaid; in the words of the philoſo- 
pher; and the pſalmiſt, humana ad Dros transferre, of 
to think God ſuch an one as themſelyes. For is it 
poſſible, that the Supreme Being, infinitely exalted 
above all created excellence, that the ſovereign Lord 
of all; ſhould be d&rous of honour, or fond of ap- 
plauſe? What addition to His happineſs can ariſe 
from the ſervice of His creatures? What increaſe to 
His glory from the opinions, the prtaiſes, the adora - 
tions of men? It can only be for our ſakes, that He 
will permit the worſhip of 0 other object, and that 
He will not give His glory to another. Human erea - 
tures ee reſpects ren applauſe; from weak 


at 201 1. £01219 

ith nation to be the repoſitory of that wonderful hs 

dom. ix. 4, 3, by which God, from all eternity, determined; 
Eph. iii. 11, to gather together in one all things in Chriſt, whe- 
ther they be things in heaven, or things on earth, Eph. i. 10; 
Col. i. 20: and having determined that this diſpetifation ſhould 
have its foundation i in the Mzs$1 An charadter of our Lord, it was 
highly conſonant to that wiſdom to remove all circumſtances to a 
diſtance which had any tendency to ſhake this foundation, by 
rendering the reality and certality of this character doubtful. 
Every care, thetefore, was taken to preſerve the Jewiſh axconomy 
(and which was indeed a perpetual propbecy of Chriſtianity) 
pure and unmixed : arid, us ſeparation from the heathen was the 
plaineſt as well as the moſt efficaciotis means of attaining this 
end, attention to prevent aLt miercourſe, whether of commerce 
or religion {the two great inſtruments of intercommunity), is 
ſtrongly ſhewn in the ſtrict prohibition of vsURy and poſy- 


"LEE men 
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men like themſelves, but what can the ballelujahs of 
the whole hoſt of Heaven add to divine greatneſs? 
Poſſeſſed of unerting wiſdom, and unlimited power; 
the Almighty has no foes to fear, ho appetites to im- 
portune, no paſſions to pervert, him. All- ſufficient in 
Himſelf, He can receive no acceſſion from without. 
Yet He who was in the beginning with God, and who 
was God, expreſſes his delire of being, re-admitted in 
his affumed condition, and character of man, to that 
glory which He enjoyed before the world was, in His 
primeval ſtate of the only begotten of the Father, John 
xvii. 5. And what wonder, if the inconceivable dig · 
nity and happineſs implied in being in the go of 
the Faruzx, that tranſcendent honour, John viii. 
54, belonging to Him, (as the brightneſs of His 
Father's glory, and the (expreſs image of His pers 
fon, as the ſharer of his throne, Rev. iii. 21 the parts 
ner of His counſels, John v. 20; the ſupreme object 
of his love, John iii. 353 v. 20), and therefore de- 
manded as his due, Heb. i. 6, and required of the 
bleſſed inhabitants of Heaven—thoſe THRONES and 
DOMINIONS, and PRINCIPALITIES and POWERS t what 
wonder that ſuch happinefs, and ſuch honour, ſhould be 
an object of deſire to that Son, who, though of many 
brethren the fir ff born, was amongſt them all the oxnLY 
BEGOTTEN! But the glory which Chriſt had with the 
Father before the world was, and which is the object of 
His prayer, John xvii. 5, could not be the glory which 
the apoſtles bebeld, and which John ſays, i. 14, was'as 
the glory of the only begotten. of the Father. For 
whether the apoſtle alludes to his glorious power of 

working 


* 
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working miracles, John xv. 24, his glorious charac- 
ter of grace and truth; i e. his love of mercy, and his 
fulfilling (the types and. ſhadows of ) the law, and the 
(predictions of the) prophets: that reality, which un- 
der the name of ruth, was ſet in oppoſition to the 
types and emblems of it; or whether the apoſtle al- 
tudes to that glorious appearance of our Lord at His 
transfiguration; ALL theſe were glories & his incarnate 
ſtate, and could not be the glories He poſſeſſed before 
the world was, i. e. before the creation of that nature 
of which he took part, Heb. ii. 14. And that bis 
prayer was granted we learn from St. Paul, who tells 
us, that for the ſuffering of death He was crowned 
with glory and honour: God having, for 1s reaſon, 
highly exalted Him, and fect Him at His own right 
hand, not only giving Him a name which is above 
every name, but making angels, and principalities, and 
thrones, and dominions, and powers, ſubject unto him, 
and in this ſtate he ſhall, continue till all things ſhall 
be: ſubdued unto Him, when he ſhall again reſume his 
original ſtate of glory, that of the oxLY BEGOTTEN 
Son of God; for in that ſtate He was was with God, 
John i 18; xvii. 5; and in that ſtate, it is to be pre- 
ſumed; He was God, Phil. ii. 6. — 
The goſpel affords information to us which 26 
powers of our own reaſon are able to diſcover from the 
werks of God, or to celleZ from any of His farmer 
revelations: it acquaints us with: the mutual relations 
interceding between God the Father, and our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, as well as with thoſe in iich they ſtand 
to us and it further informs us, that in this wonderful 
diſpenſaticu 
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 Bifper/ation of ox Ae, we are like wiſe indebted to yet 
another divine being called in Scripture the Holy 
Ghoſt, or the Holy Spirit, and ſometimes the Spirit of 
the truth, John xiv. 17; xv. 263 Xvi. 13 John 
iv. 6, To whom, with the Father and the Son, all 
Chriſtians are commanded to be ſolemnly dedicated at 
their baptiſm: by whom alone any ean acknowledge 
Chriſt as their Saviour; for no mam can ſay that Jeſus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghoſt: and by whom, in 
conjunction wich the Father and the Son, all true 

| Chriſtians are ſolemnly bleſſed, according to that in- 
ſpired benediction, The grace of our Lord - Jeſus 
Chriſt, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghoſt, be wich you all. And which things 
we may well ſuppoſe the apoſtle ſpoke, not in the 
words which man's wiſdom teacheth but which the 
Holy Ghoſt teacheth. M bitt awo' 120 do 2311 
Of tte nature of this bleſſed Spirit, that is of the 
mode of his exiſte nce; and of the relation in which le 
ſtands to the Father and the Son, very little is told us 
in Scripture, from which alone men can receive infor- 
mation upon theſe ſubjects. Of the tranſcendant dig- 
nity of His character, of the high importance of His 
various offices in the great and gracivus work of re- 
demption, we have more copious information. Ne 
is able to /earch the deep things of God: ſo exalted is 
the nature of his knowledge, that communication ſeems 
unneceſſary. Of Himſelf, by His own powers he 
fearcheth, i. e. eramineth into the deep things of God, 
into thoſe ſecrets of the divine mind, which, it may be, 
are not known even to the Son; ſor ſuch our Lord 
6 ; Himſelf 
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Himſelf has told us that there are, Mark xtii. 32; and 
He diſcerneth-the hidden counſels of the moſt High, 
with a clearneſs and facility equal to that with which 
the ſpirit.of a man, which is in him, knoweth the things 
of a man! that is, the Holy Spirit receiveth not his 
knowledge, like the Son, from the Father, for the 
Father ſheweth the Son all things that himſelf doth, 
John v. 20. But the Holy Spirit ſearcheth, by bis own 
power and wiſdom, the deep things of God. They 
are not ſaid. to be ſhewn him, but himſelf examineth; 
for to ſearch is to examine ; and in conſequence he » 
knoweth them as a man knoweth the ſubjects which 
paſs through his own mind; that is, he is conſcious of 
the divine knowledge as a man is conſcious of human 
knowledge. For this conſciouſneſs attends only that 
knowledge which: we perceive; by the diſcerning facul- 
ties of our own minds, whether it be the faculties of 
our ſenſes, or thoſe of the underſtanding, - When we 
receive knowledge by (human) information, be the in: 
formation ever ſo exact, we are not conſcious that we 
know this truth; we are only conſcious that we give 
credit to it, that we believe it. But here lies the dif- 
ference. Matters of information (i. e. belief) May be 
falſe; matters of knowledge u usr be true. By this Spi- 
rit future events were revealed to the prophets; By 
this great Spirit af Wiſdom and Revelation He is ſaid 
to ſpeak by Eſaias the prophet, Acts xxviii. 25. St. 
Peter tells us that prophecy was no human device, but 
holy men of God ſpake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghoſt : and this ſame Spirit was ſaid to ſpeak in 
the apoſtles, Mark xiii. 11, no leſs than in the pro- 
phets, 
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phe 4nd jn the ue manner to he uno them hinge 
to come, John xvi. 13 

a the: n e Ae iis 
things of God, it is the deep things of God which are 
the objects of his ſearch : for this amazing diſpenſation 
was according to God's own eternal purpoſe, which 
He purpoſed in Chriſt Jeſus, and therefore we ate told 
that the Spirit ſpeaketh at oF H1MSELF, but whatſo. 
ever be ſhall bear that ſhall he ſpeak, and he glorificy 
the Saviour by receiving the wondrous traits of the Re 
deemer's character, and being the great inſtrument of 
revealing them, as the Spirit of Truth, to mankind; 
and thus he ſheds abroad the love of God in their 
hearts. And as the Holy Ghoſt was not only directly 
concerned in the general eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel, as 
the more immediate author of the inſpired knowledge, 
and the miraculous powers beſtowed upon the pro» 
phets and firſt Chriſtians z he is alſo repreſented as the 
enlightener, the comforter, and ſanctifier, of all ſuch 
as ſincerely deſire to embrace the goſpel of grace: and 
his particular influence 'upon the minds of believers is 
not leſs important than his miraculous agency in the 
general eſtabliſhment of this wonderful difpenſation ; 
and he is expreſsly ſent by the Father and the Son to 
forward this work of mercy. in the minds, of all who, 
from a ſenſe of their ſituation, are inclined to receive 
the Redeemer and accept his ſalvation. , Qualified by 
his perfect knowledge of the things of God, and dif- 
poſed by the love he beareth to poor fallen man, fat 
he maketh interceſſion for penitent and believing ſins 
ners with groanings that cannot be uttered, Rom. viii. 26, 

that 
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chat is, with an earneſtneſs and intenſity of mind which 
no words can expreſs, he helpeth our infirmities, aſſiſteth 
thoſe natural weakneſſes, which may indeed be much 
lamented as impediments to the proper diſcharge of our 
duty, but of themſelves cannot be repented of as fins: 
; he exciteth our deſires, and ſtrengtheneth our reſolutions 
of holineſs, by ſhedding abroad the love of God in 
our hearts: and this he does by bringing to our minds 
and recalling to our memories the numerous inſtances 
of the divine goodneſs, evinced by the manifold be- 
nefits we have received from God: by ſetting before 
us the greatneſs and multiplicity of our obligations, 
the ſmallneſs of our deſert, and the little reaſon we 
have to expect his favour ; for love only does, it only 
can, ſpring from love; and therefore we' love, and 
ought to love, him, becauſe he firſt loved us. Thus 
the Holy Spirit changes the character, the temper, 
the diſpoſitions of a man ; not as a dyer changeth the 
colour of his garments by a ſudden and irrefiſtible ope- 
ration, but by the effects of thought and conſideration, 
by ſtrengthening that which is weak, ſupplying that 
which is wanting, encouraging that which deſponds; 
by ſtrengthening the weak hands and confirming the 
feeble knees, to ſpeak with the prophet : and by thus 
acting upon the different powers and diſpoſitions of 
our minds, and as it were dwclling within us, for we 
are aſſured that our bodies are the temples of the Holy 
Ghoſt, we become fit reſidences of this divine gueſt 
here, and meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
* 2 e e | 
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As the operations of the Holy Spirit in the commu-· 
nication of knowledge appear to have been diſſtreut, ſo 
we may diſcern a wonderful propriety in this diverſity 
of his operations, according to the nature of the know - 
ledge communicated. When the Spirit revealed ſuch 
truths to the prophets and apoſtles as no human abili- 
ties could diſcover; whether theſe truths reſpected the 
exiſtence of future events, or the nature of the Chriſ- 
tian diſpenſation, this knowledge ſcems to have been 
- poured into their minds in a manner of which we have 
no conception. It ſhould ſeem that it could not poſe 
fibly be acquired, as Dr. Doddridge is inclined to 
ſuppoſe (ſee his Diſſertation upon Inſpiration, Family 
Expoſitor, 4to. vol. iii), by what he calls a miraculous 
improvement, that is, by increaſing the powers of the 
human' faculties. For we have no reaſon to imagine 
that a power of foreſeeing particular events, or of diſ- 
covering particular truths, could have been beſtowed 
conſiſtently with the preſent nature of the human un- 
derſtanding. Becauſe our intellectual powers ſeem 
not to be limited with reſpect to the kind of knowledge 
they are capable of attaining: and therefore the power 
which enabled a prophet to foreſee one event, or an 
apoſtle to diſcover one truth, muſt, if we reaſon ſrom 
the mode of action obſervable in the human faculties, 
have enabled perſons, under ſuch a ſort of inſpiration, 
to have foreſeen all events, and to have diſcovered all 
truths of the lite kind. Whereas the information af- 
forded by the inſpiration of the Holy Spirit ſeems only 
to have reſpected particular events, or particular truths 
| nor 
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nor does it appear that the prophets or apoſtles over 
received general knowledge, It is in alluſion to this 
mode of information that the apoſtles are told tho 
Spirit ſhould Tzacu them all things, 5. e. all neceſ. 
 fary things. But when the knowledge vouchſaſed was 
owing not to immediate information canveyed to them 
by ſome inexplicable manner, but was to be attained 
by their own powers, in conſequence of hit influence 
upon their diſpoſitions, by which they were induced ta 
attend to truths hitherto miſtaken through prejudice, 
or diſregarded from want of conſideration, or forgotten 
through unavoidable defect of memary : then the Holy 
Spirit is ſaid to LEAD (cd9nyion de) into all the truth, 
or to bring all things (which they had forgotten) to 
their remembrance, John ii, 19, 22 ; xii. 16 ; and thus 
the Holy Ghoſt may be ſaid to open their underſtand+ 
ing to underſtand the Scriptures, as our Lord himſelſ 
did, Luke xxiv. 45. This latter mode of the opera · 
tion of the Holy Spirit is more analogous to the na» 
tural operations of the intellectual faculties, and re- 
ſembles more nearly what is commonly called his or- 
dinary operations, in contradiſtinction to his more rare, 
and, if we may ſo ſpeak, more miraculous, i. 8. his ex · 
traordinary, operations. Yet ſuch is the awful cha- 
racter of this Holy Being, that it becomes us to con» 
template our happineſs in having ſuch an helper in the 
great work of our ſalvation with fear and trembling; 
always remembering, that though our Redeemer ſubs 
mitted to the contradiction, the deriſion, the taunts, 
_ inſults, the mockery of figners; yet ſuch is the 
dignity | 
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dignity of this great Spirit, that any light put upon 
Him who is fearful in holineſs muſt aſſuredly be at the 
hazard of our everlaſting happineſs. Wohoſoever- 
ſpeaketh a word againſt the Son of Man, it ſhall 
(upon repentance) be forgiven him; but whoſoever 
ſpeaketh againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it ſhall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, neither in the world 
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23 1G1ON can alone concern INTELLIGENT 
BEINGS, #5 far as it reſpects a knowledge of the nature 
and diſpgfitions of God and RET BEINGS, as far as it 
reſpects obedience; to His commands: | for why, talk of 
religion to ſuch beings as cannot underſtand it ꝰ or 
why exhort thoſe to obedience who have no power 
over their own ations? Nobody, thinks of preaching 
beitigs as poſſeſi the powers of \ reaſon ; becauſe the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch powers carties with/it an o4kgation to 
te them: ſor to what ober purpoſe can they be given? 
It muſt of neceſſity, therefore; be nt their ows peril 
whether the poſſeſſors of ſuch powers will uſe; pr for- 
beat: to uſe them, Ezek. ii. 5. But if intelligent beings 
are alone capable of religion, it can only be becauſe 
”_— is the fine qud non, the requiſite qualification 

E 2 through 
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through which religion can exiſt. Such perſons, 
therefore, as T5je the application of reaſon to religion, 
do in fact make religion utterly impoſſible ; and if 
reaſon is to be uſed in religious ſubjocts, then, as far 
as any matter is unintelligible, /o far it cannot be any 
part of religion. Whatever cannot be underſtood is ſo 
far nothing. Words which convey no ideas are juſt the 
ſame as 110 words, Care, therefore, to examine what 
can and whar cannot be underſtood, is the firſt duty of 
ſuch as defire' to àvail themſcſves of this important 
ſubject. A knowledge of the VA ruft, otsrostrions, 
and wil L of God, muſt be neceſſary for acamraùla obe- 
dience to Him; and ſucb an obedience as He requires 
muſt be neceſſary for oz happineſs. The truth of the 
firſt of theſe propoſitions is ſelf-evident; the, gruth of 
the ſecond may be collected from the goodneſs of God 
as diſplayed in His worls. But: divinesſeldom eri 
ideas, though nothing would ſol effectually contribute 
to the propagation of truth;>the hdvantement of knows 
ledge, and the total prevention;;or-ſpetdy!termination; 
-of differences: in opinion, as an endeavour in the diſ. 
putants to aſcertain, with preciſian, their own and their 
aduerſariat meaning. Had thaſe who firſt varied from 
each other in important ſubjects (and vaty men will- iſ 
they think at all), inſtead of reforring their differences 
(as was formerly the cuſtom) to public diſputatidns, 
which only raiſed up a tribe of Lagomarbiſr, or en- 
gaging in written controverſy, which ſerved: but to 
promote the pitiful arts of Palemic writers, fetlad theiv 
meanings between themſelves, we ſhould probably have 

bad ALL the benefits, and little or none of the miſ- 
7 1111 1 chiefs, 
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chiefs, of controverſy,” which thoſe who have ſyſteme 
to maintain are always fo terribly afraid of and ſo much 
decry. Controverſy, to be ſure, has been much- 
abuſed, and too often improperly carried on; but the 
abuſe of any thing, ſays a reſpectable author “, is no 
argument againſt the R:GHT'uſe of it. What have 
been more abuſed than God's two moſt important 
gifts, reaſon and revelation? Yet ate they on this ac- 
count generally hurtful? Thoſe who have attended to 
the nature of the human mind know that controverſy 
may be; thoſe who have attended to the information of 
hiſtory know that it has aually been exceedingly uſeful.” 
They know that there is hardly any other way of 
coming at the truth in ſuch a ſubject as religion. A 
ſubje& whoſe difficulty requires the cleareſt diſcern- 
ment in the underſtanding, the utmoſt coolneſs in the 
temper, and the moſt perfe& freedom from ſyſtem. 
Under ſuch qualifications the objections of infidels 
have called forth the ableſt defences, the miſtakes of 
believers, the beſt explications of Chriſtianity. Pro- 
teſtants ſurely can neither be ſo ignorant of the value 
of controverſy, nor ſo forgetful how much themſelves 
have been indebted to it, as ever to diſcourage the 
proper and prudent uſe of it. Not'one of the different 
parties of Chriſtians would now have exiſted, nor would 
any have enjoyed the liberty and the profit of friendly 
debate, but ſor the bleſſing of controverſy, and for 
which we cannot be too thankful to God. The ſcriout 
Papiſts, indeed, like many /erious Proteſtants in theſe 
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days, declaimed loudly upon the miſchiefs of contro 
verſy, and earneſtly warned their hearers of the fan of 
cavilling ; they failed not to ſet forth the credit and re- 
ect due to their men of piety (and ſuch they certainly 
had amongſt them), and, like Dr. Knox, they knew 
the v/c of crying up the value of human authority ; and 
had the reformers liſtened to theſe declamations, theſe: 
warnings, and. this ſort of arguments, their followers 
would have had no Nefrums now to maintain by the 
like pitiful arts. 
Dr. Knox intreats all who honour his book with at- 
tention, Pref, p. iii, to conſider the authorities upon 
which it is founded, human as well as ſcriptural. The 
word authority is properly applied to the Scriptures z 
becauſe when the authenticity of the Scriptures, the re- 
ality of the revelation they contain, and the veracity of 
God is ſhewn from his works *, and the undoubted 
meaning of his word, from a compariſon of the lan- 
guage uſed in different parts of it; the awbority of the 
Scriptures, i. 6. their claim to attention, and right to 
obedience, follows of courſe; becauſe theſe Scriptures 
were made known to all nations for the obedience of 
faith, Rom. xvi. 26. But what are we to underſtand 
by avMan authorities? Are we to underſtand the 2 
dence of teſtimomy given to eſtabliſn the truth, i. e. the 
reality of facts? Men have 20 claim to attention, any, 


further than as what they ſay is ſupported by rea/on.- 
For if inne affirmation is to be taken for argument, 


and piety for proof, which Dr. Knox and many other: 
See E VE 
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good perſons ſeem much to deſire; as there is much 
more error than truth in the world, and muſt always 
be, from the weakneſs and ſcantineſs of the human 
powers: that attention and inquiry which, in-conſes 
quence of theſe circumſtances, is directed by reaſon 
and enforced by revelation, 1 Theſſ. v. 21, will be 
neither of utility nor value. But what is the nature of 
that authority to which Dr. Knex attributes ſo much, 
and of which near half his book is made up. Upon 
what ground is this authority to ſtand? Is it to be as 
much believed in, and as ſlenderly ſupported, as the 
 pope's infallibility ? or is it to rely upon the blind re- 
verence and prejudiced veneration of the ignorant, 
that is, the greateſt part of mankind, to their favourite 
characters? Is it the opinion of one man, or the con- 
curring notions of many, which we are to receive for 
authority ? But what if the perſons whoſe authority we 
are to receive ſhould differ in opinions, muſt we rely 
on them only where they agree? And how are we to 
know what their opinions are, unleſs we examine them; 
and how find out whether they are true or falſe, unleſs 
we have recourſe to reaſoning ? Or if we are to take 
for authority the opinions of one man, what if he 
ſhould contradi himſelf ? And is it the piety or the 
abilities of men which is to give weight to their au- 
thority, and induce us to receive their notions? And 
are we to receive them without inquiry? Or, if we 
ſhould have recourſe to reaſon, will not inquiry and 
diſcuſſion have a tendency to keep the mind in a very 
IMMORAL ſuſpenſe, Pref. p. vii, and to divert it from 
1 The church of Rome has always thought 
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ſo, and therefore eſtabliſhed chat falutary gau Was 
endleſs Hiſputes - the inquiſition. 
What then, are we to take che ipſe Ane ut 


upon account of their ſenſe and piety, i. e. their repu- 
tation for ſenſe and piety? But theſe qualifica- 
tions, when men have them, can be no proof of 
the truth of their opinions, . becauſe the moſt unqueſ- 
tionable | eee of hom. is no mn _ miſe 
le. en bm d 1 

Mr. Hervey was a man 16 teputation br ſenſe add 
piery + but will his moſt ſanguine admirers ſay that his 
writings do not abound with numberleſs matters, either 
falſe, or unintelligible, or unſcriptural ? See W. Lud- 
lam's. Eſſays, Eſſay IV. On the De of . 

faction. 
Mir. Venn was a man of reputation for ſenſe and 
piety, yet he aſſerts, in conjunction with Mr. Hume, 
that the law of conſcience is rokME by the manners 
and ſentiments of thoſe with whom we are educated, 
and with whom we converſe, Complete Duty of Man, 
2d Edit. p- 82. 14 

Mr., Newton is a man of ſenſe ** piety, and he 
alles: of an ordinary and extraordinary revelation, of 
diſcovering myſteries and ſecrets by the ſenſe of feeliſig 
(ſee Eſſays by T. Ludlam, Eſſay III. and IV), matters 
of which the Scriptures fay nothing. 

. Mr. Robinſon is a man of ſenſe and piety, yet he 
cannot ſee the difference between EXPERIENCE and 
FAITH; or Mr. Joſeph Milner the difference between 
PARDON and AcqyiTTAL, See Four Eſſays by 
Thomas Ludlam. Nor: Mr. Coetlogon the difference 

| between 
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between MERCY and coMPaASSION; ſee * . on 
the fifty-firſt Pſalm. t " 
I The authority of Dr, Knox Aber a 
be eſteemed as the authority of any of thoſe numerous 
writers he has ſo copiouſly quoted, and upon whoſe 
learning and piety he ſeems to rely ſo much: and he 
tells us at page 179, and in other places, after the ex- 
ample of many pious authors, that © faith is the gift of 
God:“ and ſo is intuition, demonſtration, analogy, &c. 
juſt as much the gift of God. For all the ways by 
which we become acquainted with truth, are no leſs 
the appointment of God than the form of our bodies 
or the operation of our ſenſes. But the Doctor, who 
is a divine to be ſure, becauſe he is D. D. and a claſſic 
without doubt, becauſe he is a ſchool-maſter, has en- 
deavoured to add the authority of St. Paul to his own, 
and when human authority coincides with divine, then 
indeed the foundation ſtandeth ſure. Unfortunately 
St. Paul is no dealer in uſeleſs or inſignificant propoſi- 
tions ; what then would have become of the confidence 
of thoſe who might chooſe to rely upon the Doctor's 
claſſical authority ? By grace ye are faved, ſays the 
apoſtle, through faith, and that not of yourſelves, ir 
is the gift of God, The word 1T is equivocal in the 
Engliſh language, in which we have no genders to 
aſcertain the relation of words, and therefore, as a 
ſcholar, the Doctor ſhould have had recourſe to his 
Greek Teſtament, and he would have found che word 
cotreſponding to 1T was TOYTO, which the doctor muſt 
have known could not refer to rivw;, and conſequent- 
ly could net confirm his aſſertion. But he had a 
6 0 ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem to maintain, and then adieu to ſenſe, meaning 
context, connexion, grammar, and ſometimes to con- 
mon honefly . And is the Doctor the only man of 
ſenſe and piety whoſe opinions have been either falſe 
or unintelligible? I tell ye nay. But except ye prove 
che truth of your aſſertions by the us of reaſon, and 
the precifion of them by the clearneſs of your ideas, it 
is to no purpoſe,: as Mr. Scot of the Lock: juſtly obs 
ſerves, to back opinions with. great name. 

Upon what then muſt human authority itſelf rely, 
if it does nat rely upon teaſon ? Upon the perſuaſion 
of thoſe who are to furniſh us with it ? St. Paul-verily 
thought with himſelf, i. e. he was perſuaded that he 
augbt to do many things contrary to the name of Jeſus 
and he did them out of reſpect to the opinions of ſuch 
as were eſtremed ound Jewiſh divines: but does he 
ſhelter himſelf from blame under this argument of au- 
thority ? No ſuch matter. He reckons himſelf to 
have been a blaſphemer , and a perſecutor, and in- 
jutious. How ſo? Becauſe he attributed to human 
authority a weight in matters of religion which can only 
belong to reaſon-or revelation. Or can human autho- 
rity reſt more ſecurely. upon abſolute conviction ? 
Moſes was perfectly convinced that God had ſpoken 
to W did he think proper, therefore, to truſt to his 


When Hervey, in his Vth Dial. p. 153, quotes the Niath 
Article, ke ſays original fin is the fault of svery man; that is, 
of every man perſonally. The article ſays of every man's nature. 
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owti, Ae. to human authority for the reteption of his 
meſſage ? By no means. They, fays he (the Iſrael- 
ites), will not believe me, upon my own authority, 
nor hearken to my voice, for they will fay, the Lord 
hath not appeared unto thee, He knew too welt-the 
value of human authority to go with no better- a ere 
dential. What then are we to think of the Dodor's 
firm phalanx of furrounding authorities Pref. p. iv.? 

The New TesTAMENT INCLUDES, we are told; 
ITS OWN EVIDENCE (Pref. p. vii. Edit. 2). But what 
are we to underſtand by this earrTAL Maxim ? When 
books contain abſtract truth, founded upon demonſtra- 
tion, they may perhaps be fairly ſaid to include their 
own evidence. Euclid's Elements include their on 
evidence. Newton's Principia may be ſaid to include 
Its own evidence, But does Thucydides, or Livy; or 
Bruce's Travels, include their own evidence? Or 
may we ſay the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament in- 
clude their own evidence? The New Teſtament in- 
cludes the accounts upon which we believe it to be the 
word of God (for if it did not it would include no- 
thing), becauſe the relations of the apoſtles were con- 
firmed of God by ſigns, and wonders, and mighty 
works, to which the apoſtles often appeal, but I do 
not remember that they ſay one word about this Ix- 
TERNAL EVIDENCE, of which we hear ſo mnch; and 
the reality of theſe ſigns and wonders was confirmed 
by the evidence of thoſe who faw them. But the 
doctor, and the greater part of the writers he quotes, 
perceive not the difference between the proof of truth 
_ the influence of opinion, The influence of opinion 
has 
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has no more to do with the truth of ſuch opinion, than 
the colours occaſioned by the jaundiced eye, or 18: 
priſm, have to do with the real, i. c. the trut appears! 
ance of ſuch objects as are ſeen through them. The 
influence of opinion, producing correſpondent conduct, 
ſhews that thoſe who act in conſequence of ſuch opi- 
nion, do themſelves believe it, but belief is no prog 
of truth; and if firmneſs of perſuaſion was the ſame 
thing as certainty of knowledge, the world. would be _ 
of contradiftions, and ALL of them true. 
All the knowledge which men poſſeſs ariſes, either 
I. From the relations between ideas exiſting in _ 
2 RES: mind; or, | 
þ II. From information conveyed to it, through the 
A | ſenſes. | 
{ The only way by which men can ſhew to other 
s men what knowledge themſelves poſſeſs of the fr/f 
6 ſort, is by communicating to them theſe ideas which: 
exiſt in their minds. For whenever men have the 
fame ideas, and theſe ideas are clear and diſtinct, the 
ſame relations will appear to intercede between theſe 
ideas, to every perſon who entertains them: juſt as 
the ſenſations excited by the ſame external objects are 
alike in all mankind, Honey is ſweet, and vinegar: 
ſour to every human taſte; a man is ſeen to go upon 
two legs, and a mouſe upon four, -to every human 
eye. But you have no way of knowing when men truly 
repreſent the relations, which appear to them to inter- 
cede between ideas, but by their communicating thoſe: 
ideas to you; and no way of knowing what ideas they. 
receive from their ſenſes, but by their on teftimony z. 
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and this in doubrful caſes'is never reteived; unleſs con · 
firmed by the teſtimony. of unqueſtionable and con- 
'curring witneſſes, ſhewing that they 4% receive che 
fame ideas from the alledged objects. There is chere- 
fore no «eight in what Dr. Knox calls au/Bority, when 
it relates to the rrutb of opitmions, unleſs the main- 
tainers of chem enable you to jiidge for youtſelves, and 
then this authority receives its weight, not "From: ths 
afertions of the men, but fron the prey they Alledge 
and there is as little, When it relates r/o. + 
fads, unleſs it em be confimed by the teſtimony of 
able and impartial witneſſes, and then the authority rea 
ceives its weight, not from a fingle witneſs, but from 
the numbers, which, if neceſſary, can confirm it. It is 
aſtoniſhing that men cannot perceive chat this wonder- 
ful argument' of authority, as far as it relates to the 
truth of opinions,/carmot poſſibly have any other founda? 
ton, nine titnes in ten, than the prejudices, and the 
fancies of mankind. Who poſſeſſed a greater in 
fluence over the opimions of the world for many ages; 
than monks and hermits ? Who was ſuppoſed to have 
more learning and piety, than the celebrated Mt. Hut- 
chinſon, yet hb pays any regard nom to his Moſaical 
ſyſtem?” Who is more revered by his followers,” or 
held in higher eſtimation ſor his authority than Baron 
Suedenbourg? This curious ſupport of truth wis. 
formerly in no leſs eſtimation with the papiſts, than it 
now ſeems to be with certain proteſtants. Dr. K. 
tells us upon the auibority of Dr. Townſon, page 144. 
and he might have joined with it that of Joſeph Mil- 
ner in his account of Gibbon, page 89, if it would 
have 


have added any, weight to his argument, * that the 
perſon who enters on the ſtudy of a ſcience, of which 
he has only a general idea (what is it to have a general 
idea of a ſcience ?), muſt rereius many things upon the 
AUTHORITY of his inſtructors. Dots Euclid then 
enjoin any articles of faith? For whatever a man re- 
ceives upon the authority of another, is nt knowledge, 
it is only faith. The Poctor may beheve there is 
ſuch a plare as Jamaica : hut however (trong his rea» 
ſons for believing it, he cannot tuoty it, unleſs he has 
been there. Does Neuton in his Principia enjoin any 
does Locke take this method of aſcertaining truth? 
The Doctor quotes the authority of Soame Jennings, 
at page 157+ and Soame Jennings tells us, that 
e mankind eau, into this world, in a depraved, and 
corrupted. condition: that they are placed. here ſor 8 
while, to give them an opportunity to work out their 
ſalyation; that is, By a virnons and piaus life, to purge 
off that guilt and dpravity, and recover their loſt (tat 
of happineſs and junocencerin a ſuture liſe: and he im- 
mediately adds, ( that mankind are unable to accom- 
pliſn this purpoſe, for which he ſays they are exproſoly 
placed in this world. Strange to be ſure, that they 
ſhould be placed here in order to de, and ſor the pure 
90% of doing, what they are by no means ab to do? 
They cannot hope, he ſays, for pardon from their own 
merits,” but only from the merits of Chriſt, and the 
atanement he made for their tranſgreſſions by his ſuf · 
ferings and death.” But how, then, are they to purge 
Gere and depravity by a viriuuus and pious 
Sea life ? 
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nie? And by what means can guilty perſons #ecouer 
4 ſtate of innocence, that is to ſay, be made neue to 
have been guilty ? So much for Dr. Knox's argu- 
ment from authority, and Soame "ARA CFLs 
of Chriſtianity, 

1 ͤ 
ol the Holy Spirit, as they are uſualiycalled, were gas- 
ſurely diſbelieve theſe operations, for there is no-trurh - 
more clearly revealed, nor any which may more eaſily 
be underſtood, notwithſtanding the eagerneſs of forme 
divines to make a myſtery of them, i 4 to conſider; 
and repreſent them as unintelligible, how: much ſocver 
ſo the mode of his extraordinary operations may be; 
Dr. Barrow, with that acuteneſs of diſcernment pecu- 
| liar to himſelf, traces the force of the expreſſiohs em 
played in deſcribing them, and thus points out the 
mode, and it may be the variety of theſe ordinaty 
operations, page 74. He ſays nothing; to bo ſute, oſ 
this INTERNAL EVIDENCE of the truth oſ the'Scrips 
tures, Dr. Watts, indeed, a man of no leſs piety, but 
far inferior in abilities, ſays, page 117, every ran 
Chriſtian has a / Hiciem argument, and evidenee to ſup- 
thority of any of the canonical books, 8&c. Now whσ 
are TRUE Chriſtians? Are we to eſteem pious and 
devout men, of all denominations of Chriſtians, Tau s 
Chriſtians, To be ſure, thoſe who 4 in conſequence 
of their faith, have, as St. John expreſſes ir, the mi- 
in themſelves ; the witneſs of their ſincerity, of their des 
fire to obey God, of the reality and the efficaty of cher 
+. | 3 faith, 


faith, but ſurely nut of the tenets they believe: for if 
they. had,-then -Chriſtians of all denominations muſt 
have a proof of the TRUTH: of all their oppoſite, toittra- 
diftory, and many times, wnintelligile opinions. - Theſe 
pious perſons (an appellation they ſometimes allow, 
and ſometimes refuſe to each other), actuated by a 
zeal, which is much oſtener in direct oppoſition, than 
according to that knowledge of God, which He plain- 
h intended men ſhould be able to collect, and-there- 
fore centainiy expects they actually ſhould collect, from 
the nature of His works, and the courſe of His proceed- 
ings reſpecting them ; uſually make their own ground- 
4% fancies the meaſure by which they eſtimate both 
the made: and the grounds of the divine conduct. 
Without any information from Hit wart or His word, 
they preſume He muſt needs afford His rational crea- 
unes ſuch; yroofs.of the ttuth of that religion which 
He thinks, proper to eſtabliſh; as are conſonant, not to 
the nature of that goodneſs which he has been pleaſted 
actnaliy to Hiſplay, but to that which theſe gracious 
perſons thipk ꝓroper to aſſign him. They might 
juſt as reaſonably have required the giver of all good 
to beſtow his gifts upon his creatures, in :equa/ mea- 
ſure ; and have judged it proper that he ſhould: furniſh 
every individual with exactly the ſame capacities of 
body and mind. Alike was that notion of many 
pious perſons; amongſt the Papiſts, that it #zcame'the 
divine goodneſs to eftabliſh an infallihle decider: of 
controverſy, to prevent good Chriſtians from being 
eternally bewildered in the endleſs mazes of doubtful 


diſputation. From an abſurd rn could 
415 15 1 be 
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be * but an abſurd concluſion; and thus, 
though theſe zealous perſons agreed in the nacgſicy of 
infallibility for the ſupport of the u church, they 
never could agree to what perſons the exerciſe of this 
valuable gift was entruſted. And thus Dr. Knox's 
wonderful and valuable argument of human authority, 
may be equally uſed for the eſtabliſhment of every 
truth and eme 
world. 

The in pirkaps, ü anduful ande le du af 
our mental conſtitution to run into a love of myſticiſm, 
as there ſeems a natural tendeney in another to run 
into a love of the marvellous. This tendency is ob- 
ſerved in pious perſons of almoſt all religions. There 
is certainly ſome difficulty in aſcertaining ideas with - 
preciſion, which is as deſirable to prevent controverſy, 
as it is neceſſary to acquire diſtindt knowledge. Yer 
much more may be done in this matter than uſually 

is done. Had Dr. Knox attended to the nature of 
truth, he would have been able to diſtinguiſh between 
the proofs by which it is to be eſtabliſhed, and the in- 
fluence it was intended to have upon the human mind. 
For this is the diſtinguiſhing character of rational 
creatures, by which they are exalted above the beaſts 
that periſh,.that they are endued with diſcernment to /ee 
the truth, and judgment to diſcover its «tility in the 
acquiſition of happineſs (without which it would be of 
no value at all), by its pointing out the conduct pro- 
per for this end, and influencing the will to purſue it. 


And had the Doctor attended to the nature of the 
Jewiſh, and the Chriſtian diſpenſations, he would 
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never have fixed upon John vi vii. 17, as the ground of 
what he calls the internal evidence of Chriſtianity, Be- 
cauſe this verſe neither has, nor can have any refer- 
enee to the practice of Chriſtianity, It ſhould always 
be remembered that our Lord was a Jew, and ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Jews. That he meant not to pro- 
pound to his hearers in general the knowledge of his 
own diſpenſation, but to yREPARE them for the recep- 
tion of it; and only to acquaint them that the King- 
dom of Heaven was at hand. It was to be the office 
of his apoſtles to inform them hat that kingdom was; 
and for this office they were to be qualified by the 
Holy Ghoſt. When then Jeſus ſays, if any man will 
do his will, he means that eyery true and fincere Jew 
ſhould learn from His preaching, that the doctrine He 
taught, was 10 doctrine of His own, but the doctrine of 
His Father, whom they called their, God, and who 
had eſtabliſhed. the religion they profeſſed : and that 
by comparing what He taught with the Moſgic diſ- 
penſation and the Jewiſh prophecies, they: ſhould 
know that He was a preacher of the truth, (Eſſay i). 
In the ſame way he tells them He came not to de- 
ſtroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil them; 
and exhorts them to ſearch the (Jewiſh) ſcriptures, be- 
cauſe they teſtified of Him ; and alſo tells them, that 
had they believed Moſes, they would have BELIevED 
Him. For can any one think that Chriſt and His 
apoſtles, who, continually | appealed to the external 
evidence of the goſpel for the proof of its truth, ſhould 
bid men practiſe it firſt, and promiſe them conviction 
afterwards : or was it poſſible that Chriſt ſhould ex- 
| hort 
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hort his hearers to a compliance with the difingui/bing 
duties of Chriſtianity, when theſe duties had never yet 
been heard of; vix. faith in his atooement, and che ſo- 
lemn commemoration of his death? 

So long as men have no idea of eie kitowledge, 
and the Ways of acquiring it; ſo long as they have no 
ſenſe of the neceſſity of clear ideas, in order to obtain 
diſtin, that is any real knowledge, nor any conception 
what it is, to have ſuch ideas; ſo long as they appear 
to have an averſion to them, and a love for confuſion 
and obſcurity in their notions, we need not wonder at 
Dr. Knox talking of the nion and MYSTERIOUS mean» 
ing of divine untion, page 219. For what are we 
to underſtand by a 1164 meaning? And what is it 
to have a MYSTERIOUS: meaning? Myſtery: means 
ſomewhat that is concealed, and uninfelligible as long as 
it continues to be a myſtery, Now what is it to have 
an unintelligible meaning ; that is, a meaning that at the 
ſame time is No meaning? Much of the ſame ſort, 
and with which Dr. Knox ſeems equally enraptured, 
is the MYSTERIOUS COMMERCE of the BELIEVER'S 
SOUL with the DIvine $PIRIT, page 166. To be ſure, 
the ſouls of the prophets and apoſtles had a myſteridus 
commerce with the divine Spirit; but then they gave ir- 
refragable proofs of the x EALrrr of this commerce, 
however inexplicable it might be; proofs,” which 
could not be miſtaken for the effects of imagination, 
and impoſlible to be attributed to it: and when mo- 
dern believers afford us proofs, equally i incontroverti- 
ble, reaſon will readily acknowledge their claim to it. 


ROT men will combine words which are ſo far 
| F 2 | removed 
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removed from all poſſibiliey of diſtin meaning, or in- 
_ deed of any meaning, what can be expected but all 
the nonſenſe of myſticiſm in the underſtanding, and-all 
the heat of intemperate zeal in the affections? All 
this, and much more, is highly acceptable to the com- 
mon people, and when to nonſenſe in the words, 
rant in the expreſſions, and vociferation in the elocu- 
tion is added, it becomes all that common Chriſtians 
deſire: populus vult decipi. All this is wonderfully en- 
couraged by thoſe divines who have as little diſcern- 
ment of the only method of acquiring a true knowledge 
of religion (for ſurely words without meaning can never 
produce any knowledge at all), as they have of diſ- 
tint meaning. But if men could be perſuaded to 
adopt the fame method in attaining religious, as has 
been employed with ſo much ſucceſs in attaining phyſical 
knowledge. Had they turned their attention to fads in- 
ſtead of fancies, and inquired into the conduct of God, 
reſpeRing the powers, and diſpoſitions He has given 
eo His creatures; and the ſituation in which He has 
placed them: circumſtances from which alowe we can 
collect his NAR AcrIR and our puTY, before we can 
aſcertaiti the reality of ſuch communications, as are wot 
made immediately to ourſelves, i. e. of tranſmitted 
revelation: when to this knowledge we add the con- 
fideration of the conduct He has a#ually purſued in 
His intercourſe with His creatures, then, indeed, we 
Place our 0 25 jp a . which Randeth 
fre. | 

The Bible contains an hiſtory of this ee 
and the knowledge revealed in the Chriſtian is fre- 
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quently conveyed in che language uſed in the Jewiſh 
Scriptures. Not only metaphors, to be met with in 
the Old Teſtament, are employed, words uſed literally 
in the carlier diſpenſations, are applied metaphorically 
in the later ones. Thus, to anoint with oil, was the 
ſignificant ation ® by which perſons or things were de- 
nated as ſet apart for ſuch particular, purpaſes as God 
thought proper. When, therefore, St. John ſays 
(ſpeaking to ſuch as had embraced Chriſtianity), ye 
have an un#7ion from the Hory. Ons, and ye. know 
all things, the apoſtle intends exaftly the ſame thing 
22 when he ſays to his diſciples, to you a 
to know the myſteries. of the! of 
A > you whom 1 have choſen, whom: I have 
e uu choſen out of the world: and to 
this deſignation their knowledge of the Chriſtian dif- 
penſation i is to be aſcribed, In a like metaphorical 
way of ſpeaking the word /ealed is uſed ;, and this'has 
alſo been thought to have a bigh myſterjous cheaning, 
Seals were uſed as ſecurities to aſcertain the ſure con- 
tinuance and unchangeable ſtate i in which certain mat- 
ters were preſeryed, Dan. vi. 47 Matt. xxyli. 66, 
So Chriſtians are ſaid to be ſealed, to be made ſecure, 
by the Holy Spirit. anne 
God the Father: aſcertained in reſpect of his charncter, 
for none knoweth who the Bon is but the Father. T9 
be ſure, perſons to whom this kind of myſterious re- 
ligion is acceptable, and they are not a fey, will think 
they have much to lament, | POT 2 
* See Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, Vol. l. Larger bien an 
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1 1 
That Dr. Kor, 694, Ge much averſe, or. 


little able to aſcertain his own meaning, mould write 
with great obſcurity, f in common with the whole tribe 
of myſtics, is not wonderful. At page xi. 'of hits” Pre- 

— (2d Edit. þ 5 he fays "&' the underſtanding, y/ually 
obeys the impulſe of the heart.” Does he mean that 
this is the aß, intention of Divine Wildom i in the 
conſtitution of the human mind, or the perverſe effect 
of human folly excited by ir intemperate and ungoverned 


deſire? At! page I 35 he complains that the _— 


ſtandin does not AT wars determine the will : I 
this is the common complaint of all the writers of ki 


fort. . External Proof, we are told will not produce 
the efficacious principle « of fajth or, as it is ſometimes 
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Pa, the external Publication 0 "of religion, the goſpeh 


poſe, will. | nat lead. an man 0 che Japing Know- 
py of God Dr. Knox " goes a ſtep further, and 


ſays, p. 180, that i the writt ten w | word. has NoT efficacy 
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| enough of elf to convince our 4 inderftandin "Hl yet be 
ſays, upon the authority 0 of, ve. 6. Ridley, 5 -P age age 42, 
te that the aſſent we give to the hiſtory. of the Goſpel 
(in conſequence, of the convidtion of our underſtgn d- 
55 1 ſuppole, for how otherwiſe can we alle nt to it 

S an acquiſition of our own, and NOT a gift; but 
faith i is the gift of God; the right faith fg hot that 
which is. forced by mathematical demonſtration,” 


Farru FORCED by mathematical 1 DEMONSTRATION 111 
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Dr. Knox ſays the outward teſtimony is [infufficient” 
without the in ward. Inſufficient for what? For con- 
vincing the judgment in order to influence the will? 
Theſe good perſons, it ſhould; ſeem, wiſh that God 
had made the influence of the judgment vpom the will 
as NECBSSARY as he has made the perception of the 
relations between ſuch ideas as are clearly pieſented to 
the mind uNAVOIDA BLE. God has given men eyes to 
ſce, but it is at the hazard of their On perſons wWhe⸗ 
ther they will walk blindfold : and He has given them 
powers to underſtand, and judgment to eſtimate, the 
value of ſuch, truths as are laid before them for the 
promotion of their happineſs. And in*thisconliſts: 
that ſtate of trial in which he has thought proper to 
place them. Make the influence of their--judgments' 
upon the will as x Ss ARY as the effects of their per- 
ceptive powers when theſe act, and you perſectiy deo 
ſtroy the moral ſituation” Men become Agebines, anth 
God ceaſes to be a moral governor, has na opportunity? 
of exerciſing his rectitude: but it ĩs ini the exerciſe of 
loving kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſ (and for! 
which we have his own word, Jer. ix. 24); that he 
delighteth. An object, in his eſtimation; more wotthy 
the contemplation of his rational creatures Gn any 
other his whole creation can affor ra. 
At page 481, the Doctor ſays, The Holp Ghoſt 
inſpires conviction.” Undoubtedly he does ſo. When 
our Lord opened the underſtanding of the apoſtles, 
and when He opened the heart of Lydia, the Holy 
Spirit inſpired conviction, by leading chem igto the 
ang of goſpel) * through the . 
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their mental powers: and Paul proved the truib of his 
orm conviction, and contributed to that of the Jews, 
| which had cbnvinced himſell. Bur when the spoſtles 
received the great truths of Chriſtianity by che rA 
ORDINARY operation of the Holy Spirit, they eftabliſh- 
ed the truth of 1 rer, and of the doctrines thus 
miraculoufly conveyed to them, not by pointing out amy 
ſteps which led to their otn conviction, and iben con- 
vincing their hearers by ſhewing the forte of ſuch rea- 
ſoning, but bye the reftimony of God himſelſ) who eon- 
firmed their en * gas, and n _e 
mighty works. % gfe 
FH tran fee that he e ren 
veyed to the prophets and apoſtles by the extraordinary 
operations of the Spirit was conveyed independently: 
of the human powers: but that his ordinary operations 
dre; and m be, carried on through the medium of 
the human powers, unleſs the nature of the human 
mind, and the tuation in which God has thought pro- 
per to place men, are to be totally changed. The 
different purpoſes of theſe operations cauſing this ma - 
nifeſt difference logs of thaw tee this a1 
EfGys, p. ab. — 

The influence of the Hoh Ghoſt; Di. Knox tells 
us, is conſolatory: and ſo it certainly is. But to 
whom? To thoſe only who attend to, and underſtand 
the truth as it is in. Jeſus (fee Eſſay I). For if, as 
our Lord aſſures us, the Holy Spirit receiveth of the 
things ' pertaining to Jeſus, his aſtoniſhing character - 
and conduct in the amazing ſyſtem of redemption z-and 


ſhews 
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ſhews it unto thoſe who are diſpoſed to attend, 5. e. 
inclines them to contemplate it; it is impoſſible but 
ſuch knowledge muſt be conſolatory in the higheſt de- 
gree ; and the Holy Spirit ſheds abroad his confola- 
tions, as he does the love of (i. e. to) God, in the 
hearts of the faithful, by ſnewing what ſtrong reaſons 
there are for love, what ample ground for comfort. 
At page 26, Dr. Knox tells us, the ſanctifying 
Spirit will precede, the illuminating ſpirit follow. If 
we have any ideas to our words, it ſhould ſeem that 
the illuminating ſpirit is that ſpirit which beſtows infor- 
mation; and it ſhould likewiſe ſeem that men muſt be 
made acquainted with their = * Nr „N 
duced to practice it. 
Paper, pens, ink, and en ee ne 
Doctor, p. go, can never ſuperſede the operation of 
God. To be ſure not; nor can any thing elſe. But 
what if God ſhould have appointed theſe as means of 
his operations? Is Dr. Knox a judge of the manner in 
which it is proper God ſhould conduct his operations? 
or, muſt God conduct them according to the wiſdom 
of the Doctor? No perſon doubts but food was ap- 
pointed for the ſupport and continuance of human life, 
but does this proviſion ſuperſede the operation of God? 
Though man cannot live without bread (food), yet 
we are aſſured he doth not live by bread alone, be- 
cauſe it is in God we live, and move, and have our 
being, how little ſoever we may be able to compre- 
hend it. No perſon doubts but medicine was ap- 
pointed for the reſtoration of health, bur do drugs 
pg the operation of God ? Every Chriſtian 
knows 
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knows that, without the bleſſing. of God, phyſic and 
phyſicians are of no avail ; but whether He vouchſafes 
equal bleſſings to the preſcriptions of an ignorant or a 
- ſkilful phyſician, is another conſideration. 

The ſame want of preciſion, or of meaning, pre- 
vails through a great part of this work. Writers of 
this kind are accurately and —_— deſcribed by 
the poet, 


Who now to ſenſe, * now to nonſenſe leaning, ” 


Mean not, but blunder round about a meaning. 
«4 * 


.. Perſons acquainted with the n of the — 
mind, and the nature of their operations, will. ſee 
that it is not ſo much abſolute error, as \#mperfe## 
knowledge, from whence the miſchief in theſe caſes 
ariſes. With regard to ſuch as are unable to / the 
force, and diſcern the value and TRUE uſe of reaſon, we 

t cannot do better than obſerve the W of un 
Wiſdom Matt. vii. 6. b 
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"Br Y religion I underſtand right wtions, "right 
e and right conduct, reſpecking God. By the 
word God, pp mean the Creator, the Governor, and 
the Preſerver of the univerſe, Heb. i lil. 43 b 2; Col, 

1. 164.47 3, ; Pal. cii. 25. Right notions of God can, i in 
| general, ooh. be collected from the knowledge of His 
works; right affections can only ſpring from the know- 
ledge of His actions reſpecting his intelligent creatures 5 
and right conduct from the knowledge of His nature 
as collected from an attention to all theſe circum- 
ſtances, or from what He may be pleaſed to diſcover 
of Himſelf. Religion then, whether exiſting in the 
mind, or expreſſed in the conduct, muſt have its 
foundation in thoſe relations which ſubſiſt between the 
Creator and his rational creatures. No moral obliga- 


fon can exiſt between ancmmedted and , independent 
; beings, 
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beings. Ho far attention to their mutual happineſs 
might induce obligations of anatber ſort between ſusb 
beings, is a different matter. It is from a /enſe of the 
benefits which God has conferred, and which men 
have received from Him, Acts xiv. 17; xvii. 25; 
that moral obligation can alone have its origin. But 
though we can conceive 10 other foundation upon 
which the obligations to religion can fand, yet the na- 
ture of this religion, and the manner in which it ought 
to be expreſſed, may, nay muſt, ariſe from very dif- 
ferent circumftances ®. To know what er? of religion 
may be acceptable to God , we muſt know the divine, 
to know what mode of expreſſing it may be proper for 
men we muſt be acquainted with the human, character. 
By the divine character I underſtand the diſpoſitions, 
will, and intentions of God reſpefting His rational 
creatures: $ by the human character I underſtand the 
various faculties of body and mind which God (his 
Creator) has given to man, The diſpoſitions of God 
muſt be collected from his works; that is, u from a 
Angle effect of His power, but from the conſtant and 
aniform tenor of His actions. Declarations cannot aſ- 
certain to us His diſpoſitions; for what is to aſcertain 
to us His veracity ? We muſt firſt know that He is a 
Cd of, truth, before we can give credit to His word, 
For you cannot prove the truth of His declarations 
from His afſumed veracity, and then back again His 
veracity from the aſſumed truth of His declarations. 


„ Butler's Analogy, Part IT. Chap. E 2: $9) 
. + Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, Vol. III. Serm, I. 
1 This 
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This were to argue in a circle; and to take bat for 
granted which you profeſs to proye. When: Moſes 
aſſerts the divine veracity, Deut. i 4, he ſpeaks 
from his own experience. But neither * the experi- 
ence of the ſaints, or the actions of God recorded in 
the Old Teſtament (ſee Script,,CharaQt, Vol. II. 
Chap. xix. 395, or 468), are proofs to us of His ve- 
racity, or the immutability of His counſel,” zi the 
inſpiration and authenticity of thoſe Scriptures is eſta · 
bliſhed. The authority of inſpiration can only ſtand 
upon the divine veracity; and the authority of Scrip- 
ture upon its authenticity. : 

But the divine will. u inen however made 
known to us, muſt accord to the diſpoſitions of God, 
as collected from, His conduct towards His ĩatelligent 
creatures. If theſe are at variance, no credit can be 
given to contradictory inſormation. His will and in- 
tentions, in general, may appear from that order and 
conſtitution of things which we call His aa/ure/ go- 
vernment. If any particular caſes appear not intend- 
ed, or not provided for, in this natural government, 
our knowledge of theſe extraordinary cafes cannot be 
collected from His general conduct, that is, His or- 
dinary government, we muſt receive inſormation of 
them in ſome otber, that is, in an ex/reordinary, way. 

Of chis fort is the Fall of Man: to ſuppoſe this 
event intended by his Creator is to ouerturn the-balis 

of all religion, is to render the divine character ut- 
terly uncertain ; upon the certainty and immujability of 
which, Mal. iii. 6, religion can on ſtand, But to 

P&RMIT ſuch an event, is not only conſiſtent with the 
character 
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character of à moral, i. e. a righteous, governor; it 
is this very ci rcumſtance which makes the government 
of God a Moxar'government; for a moral govern- 
ment can only be exerciſed over rx EE beings, If the 
actions of any beings are reſtrained by force, ſuch beings 
are not free, they are ſo far incapable of a moral go- 
vernment, As men could alone receive information 
of the way by which the human race loſt the favour of 
God from revelation, ſo it is from revelation alone 
that they can become acquainted with the means by 
which they may recover it: for we receive knowledge 
from revelation, which is unattainable by any other 
way *, By this extraordinary means we become ac- 
quainted with events which have taken place in conſe- 
quence of what God has thought proper to yperRMIT, |» 
or to AO r. Nor is the difference ſmall f. Sunk 
as follow from the (unreſtrained) actions of free beings 
can only happen by his permiſſion: ſuch events as fol- 
low from the exerciſe of his own will muſt be con- 
ſidered as of His appointment. Both one and the 
other have great, and of courſe important, conſe- 
quences upon the conduct, and therefore upon the 
happineſs, of mankind. For God has thought proper 
to put, from the beginning, their happineſs very much. 
in their own power, their preſent happineſs not a little, 
their future almoſt wholly ſo. And can there be a 
ſtronger proof of His benevolence? If, thereſore, any 
come ſhort of _- glory of God (what He i 


\-  * Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. V. . 
+ Powell's Diſcourſes, Diſc, VII. hd n 
His 
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His greateſt glory, and what is ſo, if any thing can be 
ſo, the communication of happineſs), he muſt. be juſ- 
tified in his conduct, and clear when be is judged. 
| The motives to God's general appointments muſt 1 
diſcernible from the deſign of them; but the reaſons 
for His particular appointments, and for His permi/- 
ſions, cannot be diſcovered by us, unleſs he be pleaſed 
to reveal them, Now He has not thought fit to ac- 
quaint us why he permitted the Fall: nor ,wby He 
judged proper to obviate much of the ill - effects of it, 
by that particular mode, the incarnation, ſufferings, 
and death, of His Son. But in what way theſe won- 
derful events may operate (as far as men are concern» 
ed), the one to the miſery, the other to the happineſs, 
of mankind, we may perhaps ſufficiently underſtand, 
by conſidering. the account giyen of them in Scripture, 
and alſo the nature of that mental conſtitution our 
Creator has beſtowed upon us. 

In order clearly to aſcertain the kind, and fairly to 
eſtimate the quantity, of the detriment which has ac- 
crued to the mental conſtitution of mankind from the 
Fall, we muſt conſider not only the account given us 
of this matter in Scripture, but alſo the general nature 
of this conſtitution, and alſo the peculiar nature of the 
ſeveral powers of which this general conſtitution is 
made up. It is from hence alone we can aſcertain the 
human character. Both our knowledge. then of the 
divine, and our knowledge of the human, character, 
can only be collected from exyzrence. We muſt, 
however, be careful not to take that for the human 


character which has no right to this title. That alone 
muſt 
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muſt be conſidered as the 'naTuRAL character, as that 
alone muſt be deemed the naTURAL Aatue and ſbepe 
of mankind, which their Creator intended to be fo. 
You ud! not ſay that dwarfs and deformed perſons 
poſſeſſed the Tn e e human 
race. 
Man is ſent int this world, not with qualifications 
already formed; not provided with faculties, like thoſe 
of the animal creation, ſo conſtituted as to obtain, 
without further attention, their appointed degree of 
Frengtb and accuracy, It may be queſtioned, whether 
even the attainments of many of the human powers, 
undoubtedly the inclination to exert and exerciſe them, 
and the degree of perſection to which they may be 
carried, depend no leſs upon the care and attention of 
other. men to the individual, than upon” the care" and | 
attention-of the ina uidual himſelf. © © | 
The faculties which God has been pleaſed to beſtow 
g upon the human kind are of a very peculiar ſort; and 
as different in their nature, from the mental facultics 
allotted to the animals, as the ſhape and powers allotted 
to their reſpective bodies. The various qualifications 
vouchſafed to the animals are beftowed, if I may fo 
fay, upon each ſpecies in exact weight and meaſure. 
Not only the quantity, the quality allotted to each ſpe- 
cies admits of very little variation v. The moſt con- 
ſiderable difference obſervable in the ſame ſpecies, is 
n the ſize of their bodies; and from what is called the 
dent we made in the 1 of anitnalt, it ſhould 
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1 
ſeem tha theſe variations are often, if not thief o. 
ing to their food and manner of life,” \ 149111 f all 3.9% 
To form an eftimare, chen; of the ru and 
leAual charater of mankind, you mult \wer' 
the fate in which many individuals may be found, 
What man can do, what he will day and what he der 
Gs, an ney" Giſt maten Tou are ne to eon. 
which, by don clean if Ae nem 20 dd hs 
given him, he can arrive. You are no more to mea 
ſure his moral character by that wretched «ſtate' to 
which he can reduce himſclf (Rom. i.) by idlencliy-in- 
attention, and vicious indulgence in the umeſttuinecd 
gratificatiom of his appetites' and paſſons tin vn 
are to meaſure” his intellectual 'endownients by the 
quantity of knowledge he brings into the world along 
 vith him ; or than you are to eſtimate the/artdinimerits 
he is capable"of by the ſtate of att, and ſeignees 
amongſt the Hottentots. 21 Nobody doudtꝭ hut a liorſe 
was intended by hurt for che uſe bf man4 and yet by | 
nature he would let no man ride him, Cuttain divines 
are, however, eager to ranſack eyery dak cürn of 
hifſtory for inſtances of atrocious wickefineſs;' td be 
accuſe man of being worſe daf ä Beaſt , Vetiuſe 
boch bene bech übel von u bent MERGE; "ad" 
others have been given to unnatural luſts ; Juſt as if we 
were to ede wine oc nature from wflit js 40. 
feedly mj gg 
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nature we are told *, © that children diſcover a prone. 
neſs to ſin in their earlieſt infancy.” This proneneſs to 
ſio in children, as it is called, as if it was a fanangſ for 
fin in the a&/fr42, a defire to fin for ſinning's lake, is 
the continual ſubject of much tragical declamation 
amongſt the Calviniſt writers. But let us hear what 
an author ſays, who is reported to be inferior to none 
in piety, and who has a great deal too much. ſenſe to 
call reafon.a pron ind gue +. Children, days Dr. 
Beattie: (Eday on Truth, P. i. Ch. ii. S. 8.;p. 135. 
Ed. 6. ), while their native ſimplicity remains ,uncor- 
rypted; while they have no vice (fault) to diſguiſe, no 
puniſhment to fear, no artificial ſcheme to promote, 
do, ſor che mot part, if not always, ſpeak. as they 
think nd ſo generally is their veracity acknow- 
ledged,' that -it; has paſſed into a proverb, . Children 
and fools ſpeak truth. But proverbs are founded 
upon grund views of fmple.aud real nature z nor na» 
cure diſguiſad or diſtarted to ſerve a party purpoſe, and 
to prop up acyſtem. When our Lord requires in his 
hearers the ſimplicity, the attention, the dogility af little 
children is it their naarural or acquired diſpoſitions he 
wenn to,commend ?, , 106; io ai 400 | 
Nu | Whatever, then was, man's ariginal, character, gr 
whatever his ſubſequent deviation from it, can Yay 
very.ligle., It ſays that, when eręatiqn received. its 
NIE from the den of its all · wiſe * all 
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mighty Creator, every thing in it, as might be ex- 
pected from the character of ſuch a Creator, was very 
good. That man placed in a ſtate of happineſs and 
probation, ſoon forfeited one by not ſubmitting to eu- 
dure the other. That in conſequence: (undoubtedly 
the appointed conſequence) a change of character ſuc- 
ceeded in Adam: bow far, or in what manner, this 
change affected his poſterity, we are not clearly told. 
It appears that they too certainly forfeited the favour of 
God by their own diſobedience, Rom. v. 12. Whe⸗ 
ther it was diſobedience to the ſame, or tb a different 
command, or in what manner this command was ſig 
nified to them, makes no alteration in the caſe. Sin 
is not imputed where there is no d, Rom. iv. 183 
v. 133 that is, no poſſible knowledge oſ law i becauſe 
the ſame revelation informs us, 1 John iii. 4, that ſin 
is the tranſgreſſion of the law. But however cohciſe 
the ſcriptural account of the Fall, it is ſufficiently long; 
and however obſcure, it is ſufficiently clear ti arifwer 
every purpoſe for which it was given: viz. to ſhew 
our obligations to the Redeemer, and the value of his 
proffered ſalvation; truths, to be ſure; which'may-as 
clearly appear from what Himſelf did and fgfeved, and 
from what he delivers repenting and believing: finners, 
by His actions and ſufferings. This account indeed, 
— as it is, ſhe ws (what to be ſure was not requir- 

ed, either for the benefit of men, or the efficicy of re- 
dempiion) Row man came into ſuch a late 48 to call 
for this aſtoniſhing diſpenſation ; information which we 
could receive no other way, and the want of which 
proves a matter er of unſurmounitable difficulty for many 
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ages in all inquiries- into what is called the origin of 
moral evil * before the promulgation of the Goſpel, 
' But if this ſubje was involved in impenetrable darkneſs 
before the light of revelation, it has by no means been 
ſ clearly underſtood as it might be ſince, for want of 

proper attention. An eagerneſs to ſupport, not divine 
revelation, but human explanations of it. Too great 
a regard for metaphorical language, which is always 
more favourable to expoſitors than literal expreſſions, 
by allowing a latitude to interpretation, to which it is 
extremely difficult to ſet the proper bounds: An at- 
tachment to ſyſtems which have been ſuppoſed favour- 
able to piety ; and objections to the truths diſcovered 
to us by revelation, grounded upon preconceived no- 
tions of the nature and attributes of God, have been 
the means of hindering mankind from clearly under- 

ſtanding ſome of the moiſt important trutlis in Scrip- 
ture. Thus a celebrated author begins an elaborate 
work, intended to explain the effects of the fall, by a 
metapbor, without the leaſt attempt to point out the 
proper bounds of it, or the preciſe knowledge con- 
veyed by it, and without the leaſt apparent ſuſpicion 
that it was requiſite ſo to do. The ſame author writes 
a book upon Free-will, without once telling us what 
he means 3 Another writer Urn: nds ug 
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68 The queſtion concerning the origin of. mne <ul ſappaſſs 
the divine holineſs eſtabliſhed from a general ſurvey of God's 
works and providence. It is an inquiry into ſome ſeeming e EX= 
ceptions to this attribute. . 
from God, and the inquiry has no meaning. 51 b 

1 Awards upon Original sinn. 
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never once acquaints us, in a long Eſſay on Juſtifi- 
cation , what he underſtands by the word. With no 
more attention to clear meaning, and as little uſe in 
the promotion of real knowledge, an unqueſtionably 
pious man affirms * that ALL the faculties of the ſoul 
y8EL the dreadful effects of the original apoſtaſy; 
and another concludes, A PRIORT, © that the wHoLE 
man, in his intellectual as well as animal frame, has ſuf- 
fered by the fall, which operates, as he affirms, © on 
one part as well as the other, immediately and direftly,” 
and all this without the leaſt inquiry or examination 
into what the Scripture ſays, from which alone we 
can receive information upon this ſubhjece. 
Perſuaſion from without occaſioned, we Ny * 
firſt tranſgreſſion. The incitement to the ſecond is not 
fo clearly related. A viſtble difference in the ac- 
ceptance of their reſpective offerings to their Creator, 
ſtirred up the envy and malevolence of Cain againſt his 
brother, and the moſt abominable of human crimes 
followed. We are alſo told, that a change in the ſitu- 
ation and circumſtances of our firſt parents took place 
immediately in conſequence. of their offence. How 
far any further change took place in their moral cha- 
rater, we are not informed ; nor whether. or in that. 
manner, their departure from holineſs accalioned that 
wonderful change in the moral character of their im- 
mediate deſcendant and his offspring. Bur the change | 
in Adam's character did not affect the moral character 
n his A Khan any e that · o 
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Cain did. Enoch was the righteous ſon of a very 
wicked father, Ezek. xviii. The Scripture tells ua, 
that God ſoon after looked upon the earth, and behold: 
it was corrupt, for all fleſn had corrupted his way 
upon earth, Gen. vi. 12. Ways, paths, footſteps, go, 
ings, are metaphorical expreſſions uſed in _numberleſs. 
places of Scripture for the moral and religious conduct 
of mankind, and for that any; juſt as wiſdom in many 
places does not mean knowledge, but religious diſpo- 
ſrions, the attention to, and practice of, our duty to 
God. If any man lack wiſdom, ſays the apoſtle, let 
him aſk of God, and it ſhall be given him. Of what 
wiſdom is the apoſtle here ſpeaking? Why of: the: 
wiſdom: that is from above (ſor, to be of God, and tq 
be: from: above, in Scripture phraſe, means the ſame 
thing) this wiſdom, St. James ſays, is firſt pure, then 
peaceable, &c. But is a knowledge of geometry, or 
algebra, or phyſic; of future events, or of the grounds 
and reaſons. of God's diſpenſations, firſt pure, then 
peaceable, c? Juſt and true are thy ways, thou 
EKing of ſaints! Is this ſpoken of the aſtoniſhing wiſ- 
dom exhibited in the works of creation, or of the 

loving-kindneſs, and judgment, and righteouſneſs, 
which God exerciſes towards his ee 
He tells us that He delights? 

But though the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament ac- 
quaint us, in very enpreſs and ſtrong terms, of man's 
departure from holineſs, they nowhere aſcribe this 
change of character to the ſin of Adam: nor is mention 
anywhere made, that the intellectual faculties of man- 
kind are diminiſhed either * or number in con- 

7 ſequencp 
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ſequenee of the firſt tranſgreſſon. Thongh this is! 
continually either ſaid, or hinted by certaim divinews: 
nor is the corruption ſpoken of in Scripture ever de- 
ſcribed as being independent of or uncbnnected with the vo- 
luntary conduct of individuals. St: Paul, aſter reciting 
the extreme wickedneſs of the heathen world; does 
Vor aſeribe it to the fin of Adam, but to a very 
different cauſe. They did not L1xs;' ſays the inſpired? 
apoſtle, to retain God in their knowledge, Rom i; 28 
for when they xx God they glorified (ie, they 
worſhipped) him not as God (as the author and giver 
of all good), and for this cauſe, not for the ſin of 
Adam, they were given over bg Gf, v3,» "The! 
word” ad, may, with equal conformity to the ge- 
nius of the Greek language, be derived from yaa, ans 
from den (ſee Port- royal Grammar, Bbok vi. Chap. v. 
Rule v.), and aii, H is a mind aiſincimuu inne 
poſed to receive the truth; The very frequent:applis: 
cation of the verb & in Scripture to retrivingi 
the truth, much confirms this interpretatiun. So in 
Cor. 114 14, it is ſaid the Juyrcr: Aubgue; the car 
nal, the ſenſual, the animal» man, * 
not the thiags of the Spirit of Gd. 
It is very dim̃eult to — ths 
tfanſlators of the New Teſtament: reridered the 'Greele 
word \buxaxie, 1: Cor. ii. 14, by the Eugliſ word u. 
tural; Certainly not from any attention to cleur ideas 
or to the Scripture” uſe of the word: for πναννν with 
its root N, is always apphed to the idea oft a 
life; Levit. xvii. 113 and therefore it is moſt properly 
W in James ii. eee ſhould 
* G 4 be 
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be rendered, 1 Cor. xv. 43, 44, animal. For though 
animal and ſpiritual are properly oppoſed in the lite- 
ral ſenſe of the words, and ſenſual and ſpiritual; in the 


metaphorical ſenſe, yet natural neither is, nor can. be 


contraſted with piritual, in either fignification ; be- 
cauſe the word nature is equally applicable to each ſort 
of being. But further, Þvo:s, and its derivatives, are 
alone uſed in Scripture to expreſs the idea of nature 
naturally, &c. and the any meaning we can affix to 
this word, is ſuch a tem of powers, diſpoſitions, qua - 
lifications, as God has thought proper to appoint to 
the various beings and matters which He has created: 
but ſurely the NatuURAL man, meaning by this expreſ- 
ſion the carnal mind, which is enmity againſt God, 
and which neither is nor can be ſubject to His law, 
cannot poſſibly be of his appointment; certainly not, 
if we believe the Scriptures, which tell us that God 
made man upright, and that all in him which is not ſo, 


1s of his own invention, fee Rom. 1. 28. For if we 


do not underſtand by the nature of things, that na- 
ture which their Creator intended, and appointed they 


mould have, what are we to underſtand by it; or 


how are we to aſcertain its meaning? But thus we 


find it uſed by the inſpired writers, Rom. i. 26, 27 


2 Peter ii. 12; Jude v. 10. In the ſame way it is 
uſed for the appointed nature of animals, i. e. the natu- 
ral diſpoſitions implanted in them by their Creator, 
Pſa. xxxii. 9; James iii. 7. And as qu uſually re- 
lates to animal liſe, from whence the appetites take 


their tiſe, ſo the word which is uſed when mere ex- 


iſtengs is intended, without any regard to the mode of 
| 185 it, 
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it, is always Cn, John v. 26; x. 10; xx. 313; 1 John 
v. 11, 12; and when life is mentioned with reference 
to the manner of paſſing it, the word Gs is com- 
monly, if notabvays, uſed, x Tim. i al Dee 
1 Peter iv. 3. 

Nor Wan of the word 
nature, which we find ſo much in certain divines, ever 
bave prevailed had they attended to the mmer in 
which this word has been uſed by St. Paul. He 
ſpeaks of the Gentiles, Rom. ii. 14, as doing by na- 
ture (i. e. by that nature which God has appointed) 
the things contained in the law, i. e. in the revealed 
law; and being, in conſequence of this nature, @ lat 
unto themſelves. That is, in conſequence of this u- 
tural law, ariſing from the conflitution God has given 
them, they followed the /ame moral conduct as is pre- 
ſcribed by the (moral) law of God revealed to the 
Jews: and he draws this concluſion from his own aſſer- 
tion, that theſe perſons not having tbe law (the Mo- 
faic law revealed to them as it was to the Jews), are 
a Law unto themſelves; and ſhew the work, the ope- 
ration, the efficacy of his law, which is written by 
nature, i. e. by the Author of nature, or (as the apoſtle 
elſewhere expreſſes it) by the Spirit of the living God 
upon the fleſhly tables of the heart; and which he alſo 
calls the Law of his MinD, that is, of the HUMAN mind. 
And the work, the operation, the efficacy of this law, 
which the Gentiles ſhew, exactly reſembles the work, 
the operation, the efficacy of God's revealed law, in- 
aſmuch as the conſciences of both Jews and Gentiles - 
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bear witneſs to their: compliance with, or violation of 
it, their thoughts in the meanwhile accuſing or elſe ex- 
cuſing their Teſpefive'condut ®. When, therefore, 
Paul aſſerts, in direct oppofition to his former affirma- 
tion (as it ſhould ſeem), that the Epheſians were by 
NATURE the children of wrath ; by that same nature, 
namely, which God had given them, it is impoſſible to 
_ underſtand the word nature in the /ame ſenſe in both 
paſſages, unleſs it is poſſible for Scripture to contra- 
dict itfelf. The word nature muſt, therefore, of ne- 
ceſty, be underſtood, in the latter paſſage, in a figurd- 
tive or metaphorical ſenſe ; and he only means by this 
expreſſion to point out the very general prevalence 
of wickedneſs amongſt the Epheſians, even as it alſo 
prevailed amongſt other heathens; juſt as F it was 
the appointed law of their nature, Pſa. xxxii. 9. A fi- 
milar mode of ſpeaking is adopted in all thoſe paſ-- 
ſages which ſpeak of the corruption of mankind as 
un verſal, as if there were not a Angle inſtance to be 
ſound of the contrary, As when it is affirmed that 
ALL fleſh, the whole race, i. e. all mankind, had cor- 
rupted their ways; and that ALL the imaginations of 
their hearts were ONLY evi CONTINUALLY t- yet it is 
aſſerted that Noah was at the very /ame time a jut 
man, and perfect in his generations, and that he ce 
ther walked with God: and Lot is called % by St. 
Peter, thought clearly of a mixed character. In the 


+" Biſhop Hard's Sermons,” Vol. I. Sermon III. and the —_ 
ba * and Grounds of Moral Obligation. 
ſame 
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fame manner the Pſalmiſt ſays of mankind in his own: 
time, of that part of it which were the chen people: 
af God, that there was none righteous, une that did 
good, 10 NOT ONE : though he himſelf was the man 
after God's own: heart *,. and though he calls himſelf 
the companion of art them that feared God, and 
kept his commandments, and affirms: that all his de- 
light was in the aint, and the excellent who were on 
earth, We may obſerve ſomething of the ſame kind 
in common language. It is not unuſual to ſay of a 
man who has committed ſome egregious folly, © one: 
would think the man was a natural fool,” that is, a 
perſon horn without underſtanding, . without thoſe fa- 
culties which are uſually (i. e. by nature) vouch- 
ſafed to the human race. Though nobody ſuppoſes 
this to be the caſe. 

But if the account of the fill in the Seriptures of 
the Old Teſtament is exceedingly. general, that given 
in thoſe of the New is no leſs ſo. Both agree that 
the alteration in the ſtate: of mankind was owing to 
the conduct of a ſingle perſon, * As by one man ſin. 
entered into the world, and death by ſin, ſays St. Paul, 
ſo death paſſed upon all men, ſo, i. e. in like man- 
' paſſed upon all men for their offences, for. that, i. e. be- 
cauſe al have ſinned. That is, death paſad upon al. 
men, * for Adam's ianſgrefliag, dus their own. 


— feates -have been qpplipd to- Darid, 
D e 
probation ert vot here inquired Inte, And 
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And the apoſtle magnifies the grace of God accord- 
ingly. © The judgment, ſays he, was by one (offence) 
to condemnation, but the free gift is the pardon (and 
pardon, from the nature of it, muſt be a free gift, not 
only of that one, wy of many offences to _ 
cation. 

If men, therefore, are in a worſe moral landes (that 
is, in a ſtate of more ſevere trial, whether this is owing 
to an increaſe in the number, or ſtrength of the temp- 
tations to evil) in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
it is not eaſy for us to conceive that this can happen 
any other way than that men are now either 

I. Leſs able to know their duty; or, 
II. Leſs willing to attend to it; or, 

III. More unable, through the ſolicitations of _— ow | 
affections, to comply with it. 

If men are leſs able to know their duty through a 
defef? in, or a deficiency of the proper, i. e. the requi- 
ſite faculties, in conſequence of Adam's tranſgreſſion, 
this might be their misfortune, but could not be 
charged upon them as a crime, unleſs one man can de- 
ſerve that another may be puniſhed. It would, indeed, 
inſtead of aggravating, extenuate their guilt; as Paul 
affirms, that he obtained merey becauſe his offences 
were committed in ignorance, 1 Tim. i. 13, although ' 
this ignorance was not unavoidable. For had he paid 
as much attention to the prophets as he did to the 
law, he would probably have ſeen thoſe truths with 
which he afterwards confounded his brother Jews at 

| Damaſcus. In fact; Scripture no where ſays that the 
bo. intellectual 
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intellectual faculties of the human mind are injured by 
Adam's tranſgreſſion “; and Paul, as was before ob- 
erg aſcribes the wickedneſs of the Gentile world 
— 5 "4 . not 


* No account is given us in Scripture ef * powers or ais. 
tions of Adam's mind. He received the full meaſure of bis vari- 
ous faeulties at once, that is, by a miracle; for it was in à manner 
utterly different from what is the eſtabliſhed order of tat nature 
God has thought proper to allot to all his deſcendants ; to whom 
it is appointed to increaſe, in wiſdom, as well as, ſtature. 
various faculties, it is true, are the gifts of God; yet we receive 
them not, any more than God's other gifts, in that fate of frength, 
accuracy, and perfection, which he intended they ſhould attain. 
Much is left in every caſe to depend upon human activity, dili- 
gence, and attention: the concurrence both of the poſſeſſors 
and other men is neceſſary to give the various powers, of the hu- 
man body and mind that degree of energy and perfection which 
they are plainly capable of, and therefore plainly intended to 
have. Animals poſſeſs their various powers without foreign al- 
ſiſtance; but who can ſay whether the Lord of the Creation would 
be able even to.,/peat or wa/k witbout much care and attention from 
K fellow creatures? But not only the powers, that other no leſs 
important part of our conſtitution, the diſpoſitions of our minds, 
equally require the attention and affiftance of other men, in order 
to obtain their moſt advantageous ſtate. The difpoſitiens of the 
human mind differ, it is true, (See Eſſay VII.) ſrom the intel- 
lectual powers no leſs in their nature and chareder, than. in the 
cauſes which give riſe to them, and the purpoſes for which they 
were intended by our Creator. If the care ang attention both 
of others and ' ourſelves is requiſite to increaſe the firength and 
adtiviq, and to give direction to the diſcernivg facullies of the 
mind, the like care and attention is ei dally requiſite to refrain 
the prevalence of theſe diſpoſitions, and to regulate their uſual 
impetnofity. If not brought into the world along with us, they 
increaſe with our powers of ſenſation, and ſoon attain, of em 
ſelves as it were, a degree of ſtrength which, by being permitted 

to 
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not to want of ability, which is not in men's own 
power, but to want of will, which is. See n II. 
of the former ſet, page 27. 
Had the writers upon this ſubject attended to the 
nature of the human faculties, the mamer of their 
operation, and the purpoſes they were plainly intended 
to anſwer: had they conſidered the mode in which 
moral government can alone be exerciſed, and the 
ends for which men are placed in this life, they never 
could have written ſo much of what is either falſe or un 
intelligible. A little reffection would have ſhewn them, 
| that the faculties God has given to mankind, are not 
beſtowed upon them ſadaenly, at once, or in their full 
ftrength ; but are communicated, as it were, fowly, and 
by degrees ; and receive that perfection they are capa= |} 
ble of, by the repeated attention and exerciſe of him 
who poſſeſſes them. But attention and exerciſe are 
labour, and labour is painful, and of courſe offenſive, 
Hence mankind are with difficulty brought to employ 
that attention and exerciſe in the cultivation and im- 
provement of the ſeveral powers God has given them, 
and which are requiſite to render theſe powers as uſe- 
ſul to them as they are capable of being, and as they 
were deſigned to be, by Him who gave them: hence 


to remain unreſtrained, ſoon becomes hurtful to the individual, 
and all about him ; and which, therefore, makes diſcipline as ne- 
ceſſary in reſpect of the diſpoſitions, as cultivation and exerciſe 
are with reſpect to the active powers. The affeQions and paſ- 
fions are leſs ſubject to our wills, and more dependent upon 
cauſes without the mind, and are more connected with our im- 
diate ſenſations. 

ic 
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it happens that God's great gift of ASO which was 
does it in the generality to ſo ſmall a degree. The 
ſame averſion to labour produces a ſimilar effect re- 
ſpecting the happineſs of another life, which depends 
Juſt as much upon the cultivation of the human difpo- 
tions, as the happineſs of the preſent life does upon 
the cultivation of the human powers. But this is by 
no means the whole of the difficulty in the latter caſe. 
For the human diſpoſitions zaturally. get into a worſe, 
and more _ungovernable. ſtate, from want of attention, 
and ſelf-government. The human powers can remain, 
as it were, dormant and inaZive, but the human diſpo- 
ſitions, being generally excited by cauſes independent of 
the will, are more frequently and more violeniiy ſtirred 
up. Many of the human appetites ,are_neceflary to 
the continuance of our being; and the removal of the 
uneaſineſs occaſioned by their ſolicitations, is not only 
pleaſant in igt; the made by which this ſolicitation, is 
relieved produces additional pleaſure, and creates a 
deſire of further gratification, and becomes a motive 
for unneceſſary indulgence : and the natural inclination 
for pleaſing ſenſations, conſpiring with the increaſed 
demand, occaſioned by cuſtomary compliances, aud 
repeated indulgence, makes reſtraint offenſive, and de- 
xial almoſt impoſſible, The dictates, therefare, of rea- 
ſon, and the commands of religion, which are hoſtile 
to unlimited indulgence, are liſtened to with difficulty, 
and often diſregarded : and hence the % and propriety 
of God's revealing #ho/e ſanitions which human rea- 
ſon is unable to diſcover; and which, when diſcovered, 

| the 
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the human underſtanding is ſo averſe to attend to, 
and the human will to apply. By the help of bit 
diſcovery two mote powerful affections, fear and hope, 
are called in to aid the weaker diſpoſitions of the hu- 
man mind; nor are even the able to operate, in many 
caſes, with ſufficient force, unleſs God ſo open the hu- 
man heart that men are diſpoſed to attend to the great 
objects of them, Acts xvi. 14 ; Pſalm cxix. 32 O. 
Tr. 

Now this conſtitution of human creatures ſhews 
in what manner our preſent ſtate is-fitted to be, what 
hoth reaſon “ and revelation ſhew it was intended 
to be, a ſtate of T&IAL, and alſo of PROBATION ; i. e. a 
ſtate to diſcover men's internal diſpoſitions, and like- 
wiſe to fit them, by experience and exerciſe, to govern 
theſe diſpofitions : a matter that may be as neceſſary 


for the happineſs of ſuch intelligent beings as are nor 
Intended for ſolitary exiſtence, as any we can conceive; 
and it may be, that intelligence itſelf may diſqualify 


beings who poſſeſs it for ſuch a ſtate ; may make it in- 
conſiſtent with happineſs/in general, or with that degree 
of it their benevolent Creator intended for them. And 
thus we ſee how men may be under a neceſſity, for the 
ſake of their own happineſs, to reſtrain within due bounds 


ſuch parts of that conſtitution which God has thought 


proper to give them, and- may alſo be tempted to 
tranſgreſs His commands, without that unnatural, un- 


ſcriptural, and abſurd ſuppoſition of certain divines, 


„ Butler's Analogy, Part I. Chap. iv. 
+ Deut. viii. 2; Exod. xvi. 4. 


E 
that men love fin for finning's ſake, that they are dr 
firous of offending their Makef, and have an imate 
tendency to diſobedience, a natural pleaſure in what is 
wrong, and are delighted with guilt; or elſe that they 
are created without powers to Know, or to receive in- 
Formation of their duty. - Hence we are continually 
told that men are ſtark blind, that there is either nv 
ſuch thing as conſcience e, of that it Is totally de- 
ſtroyed 1, and that men are now abſolutely and lite- 
rally unable to unde rſtand what the Lord requires of 
them, end perſely isborant of theit duty to 'God, 
until He by a miracle is "pleaſed to give them a 
Knowledge of it; by a miracle I ſay, that is, hot ac- 
cording to the general conftiturion of things which He 
has appointed, but to beſtow this benefit upon ſome 
particular perſons, without any reaſon of motives for 
this His particular determination: and this effect, not 
of teaſor, but of whim and caprice, for ab it muſt be 
.deemed, if we are to receive that account ol thit mal- 
aer which they are leaſed" to call an Aliens of 
on (ſee che 4th” of the former Figavs), That 
God has more than once determined to Pirlile a p par- 
ricular /e#t of conduct, cannot be che (bor if he 
does puile any, chat very purſuit will make it par- 
ticular); and the vety meahing of the Word ditermi- 
nation, implies chbice, election, the de the exerciſe of the 
will: and he has alſo more chan onde t Sought proper 
to aſſign his reaſons ; and we may, therefdte, conclude 
that He atts from reaſons, and | thoſs Yar Wile. and 
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good, when He bas not thought proper to aſſign any. 
Thus in the moſt important event in which men are 
concerned, the atonement for ſinners, there can he no 
doubt but God had the wifeſt reaſons for this very 
wonderful part of this very wonderſul diſpenſation, 
although He has not thought proper to reveal them, 
notwithſtanding the extreme eagerneſs of the ancient 
ſchool- men and our modern divines to find them out; 
and notwithſtanding their fooliſh contradictions to each 
other (fee the ath of the former Ess avs, page 110), 
and that utter confuſion of ideas which muſt neceſſari- 
h take place where men have not one ray, of infor- 
mation to direct them. Had theſe zealous perſons 
abode by the directions of that Scripture they ſo much 
cry up and ſo little underſtand, they wen) have acted 
A wiſer part. 

Hence too ve. way colle& hes Noa in; what 
manner, other intelligent beings. may be able to ah 
our moral ſtate, and influence our moral diſpoſitions. 
For both the aſſiſtance and the oppolition of 4bis ſary, 
which we are taught (in Scripture) to expect, has been 
much miſunderſtood, and not a little miſrepreſented. 
Other beings can. alone affe, or change our charac- 
ter, through the inſtrumentality of our natural .conſti- 
tution,, and conſequently with the concurrence of our 
own will. For could force or fraud be applied, 


Which we were unable to withſtand or detect, our i 
tuation would be totally changed. 


But it is oœntinually ſuppoſed, and aſſerted by f 
claſs. of writers, that the very frequent mention in 


Scripture of the exceeding:darkneſs of men's minds, 
boo K and 
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and their exceſſive ignorance, implies and betrays a 
want of abilities to underſtand the owe of ae 
motiyes to their dux. 

In order to aſcertain how far ſuch fuppoftions are 
juſtifiable, and ſuch affertions true, we muſt conſider 
che nature of the ignorance mentioned in Scripture. \ 
Now we may obſerve that the miraculous informa» 
tion vouchſafed to mankind by the revelation of Jeſus 
Chriſt, is in Scripture language vſually called LIOHtt. 
But light is not the object ſeen, it is the means or me- 
dium by which other objects, intended to be the ſub- 
jects of knowledge, are rendered vilible. By the op- 
polite metaphor, the / ignorance of the beathen world 
3s in Scripture uſually called oaRK ISS; by which is 
alſo implied, not a want of power to underſtand, but 
a concealment of the matter to be underſtood. When, 
therefore, nis matrer was proclaimed by the preach- 
ing of the goſpel,” the Scripture language is, che 
people that walked in darkne/s have ſeenja great Ig, 
and upon the nations that ſat in darkneſs hath the light 
ſhined:” conſonant to this mode of ſpeaking, the know 
ledge of ſalyation is called the day ring from on high, 
Luke i. 78, and our Lord the great and original author 
of it, John i. 91 viti. 125 ix. 5, the fight of the world; 
and Mal. iv. a. che ſun of righteauſneſs:- and the de- 
ſign of this goſpel is repreſented to be that of turn- 
ing men from.darknefs to light, Acts xxvi. 18. This 
light is always ſpoken of as a great mitacle; and this 
wanderful difpcaſation as being far beym the reach 


of the uma faculties: a knowledge impoſſitie for men 
5 _ 
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called the myſtery which God expreſsly hid from ages 
and generations; and it was in the wiſdom of God 
that the world by natural wiſdom knew nt God; that 
is, as their REDEEMER, and their SANCTIFIER; for 
they did know him as their CREATOR and BEN EFACTOR, 
Acts xiv, 17; xvii. 26; Rom. i. 21. The want of 
abilities to diſcover, or of defire to know this hidden 
purpoſe of GA, is never objected to mankind as a 
crime: nor, with reſpect to this ſupernatural informa- 
tion, are men ever ſaid to love darkneſs rather than 
light, ' until life and immortality were miraculouſly 
brought to light, by the goſpel ; and this goſpel was 
fully and explicitly declared unto all nations, Rom. 
xvi. 26, by thoſe who had miraculouſly received it. 
But after this miraculous information: was fully and 
explicitly declared to the world at large, nu men's 
inattention to it, and ummnillingugſi to uE ſo bene- 


conſiderate perſon, was expreſſed by another meta- 
phor, viz. that of Bl ,s. This important truth 
being no longer purpoſely concealed, the obſtructions 
to the knowledge of it were of another ſort, and 

| Scripture now ſpeaks as if it was impeſſible that any 
could reject or neglect ſo valuable and important an 

offer, who was not abſolutely unable to comprehend 
it. And hen this ignorance is ſpoken of under the 
metaphorical appellation of 3/mdngf, an appellation 
never applied to men's ignorance of divine myſteries, 
it is always ſpoken of as criminal. How is it then that 
one ſpecies of ignorance is free from blame, while the 
other is conſidered as highly criminal? The reaſon 
bath 1 ia 
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is plain: unavoidable ignorance, that is, an impoſſibility 
of acquiring knowledge, cannot JusTLY be made the 
ground of guilt. AAaions, to be guilty, muſt not only 
be wrong in themſelves; they muſt be valuntary: but 
before they can be voluntary, they muſt be poſſible. If, 
then, the latter ſpecies of ignorance is criminal, it muſt 
be voluntary; and if it is voluntary, the knowledge re- 
quired of men is attainable by the cuſtomary uſe of 
their natural faculties ; for if it is vor ſo attainable,th e 
want of it cannot be voluntary. Therefore it is not 
an inability to know, but an unwillingneſs to attend, 
which is to be removed. Now attention is no more 
a diſpoſition of the mind, than directing the eyes to any 
object is ſeeing, or liſtening is bearing. It is an act 
of the mind, juſt as conſideration and judgment are, 
and, like all other acts of the mind, the fue and 
conſequence of caoice, Can it be proper to call at- 
tention a diſpoſition, when we ſpeak of men as diſpoſed 
or indiſpoſed to attention? But call it what you will, 

to diſpoſe men to attention, is the whrk of the Holy 
Spirit, Acts xvi. 14. , 

Nor can it be faid, as has been ſaid (in order to 
ſhew that men are unable to attain, by the cuſtomary 
uſe of their natural faculties, fuch knowledge as is re- 
quired of chem), hae they have defiroged theſe nettes“: 


* bee eee 
culties, muſt, of courſe, deny the exz/fence of the LA., or RELI- 
o of NATURE. For this law, or this religion, ariſes out of the 
relations interceding between intelligent creatures and their 
TINT COA for the really and redtirude 


of its obligations. | 
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though to corrupt is one thing, and to deſtroy an- 
other: for the Scriptures affirm that they have not 
deſtroyed theſe faculties, They are the 4lind people 
who have eyes, and the deaf people who have ears, 
Iſaiah xliii. 8. Even eyes to $8, and ears to HEAR, 
Ezek. vi. 9. They are repreſented as c/g/ing their eyes, 
NOT as putting them out, Matt. xiii. 15; Acts xxviii. 
27 ; as Hopping their ears, as unwilling, vor unable to 
hear, Pſalm lviii. 4, 5. Alluſive to this diſpoſition of 
mankind is that remarkable admonition of our Lord 
repeated no leſs than fourteen times * in the, New 
Teſtament, © He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
Now it is one thing to corrupt, i. e. to render the 
mental powers // fit for the uſes intended by the 
giver of theſe powers, and quite another thing to for- 
bear applying, i. e. making uſe of them. 

To ſpeak, then, of the corruption of human nature, 
or the depravity of it, is to ſpeak a language perſectly 
intelligible, as intelligible as it is to ſpeak of the im- 
provement of it. For both the degree, and the ap- 
Plication of the human powers are made dependant up- 
on the human will, which receives its impulſe and 
direction from the human deſires; and theſe are ex- 
cited by the proſpef? of agreeable ſenſations. But God 
has fo conſtituted the world, that preſent pleaſure may 
be productive of future miſery. For without ſuch a 
conſtitution, it would not have been what He has 
thought proper to make it, a srarE of TRIAL: and as 
"ow ſenſations act more powerfully upon the mind 


* Butler's — Edit. 4. page 570. 
| than 
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than future apprehenſions of either good or evil, men 
are often carried away by the more powerful impulſe; 
and this impulſe is increaſed by the additional force 
which cuſtomary gratification gives to the deſires. For 
what we call habits, whether good or bad, ſpring from 
repeated action; a principle implanted in our nature, 
and to which we are indebted for almoſt all the bene- 

fits of exiſtence; though, like every other principle in 
our nature, liable to be made the occaſion of evil to 
us. But when men ſpeak of the naTvRAL corrup- = 
tion of the human conſtitution, they charge the Author 
of nature (if they have any meaning to their words) 
with all the evils he permits, as if they were of his ex- 
preſs arPoiNTMENT. And to aſk why he permits 
them, is to aſk why he created beings endued with li- 
berty and intelligence? And to make this a ſubject 
of complaint, is to complain of his putting the happi- 
neſs of human creatures in their own power, 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE POWERS AND pn- 
; POSITIONS OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


— confiders the nature of our mental 
conſtitution, will find that the different faculties be- 
ſtowed upon it by its Creator vary not more in the 
made of their reſpective operations, than in the degree 
of power over theſe operations which is given to the 
poſſeſſor of theſe faculties, and in the frength and acy 
tivity in which theſe faculties ſubſiſt in different indi · 
viduals *. 5 61 
The exertion, and the continuance of that exertion, 
i.. the exerciſe of mary of the human faculties, de- 


* The dire&ive power of the wilf over the operations of ſore 
of the mental faculties ſcems to be /u/pended during that ſtate we 
call 81.z2e; as appears from the de/uhory changes in the imagina · 
tion in dreams: theſe are irregular, unconnefied, ſudden, and in 
aonſiftent and Aence_ we are enabled to dri dreams from 


. when we owaly, - 
pend 
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pend upon the determinations of the human will. The 
external motions of the body—the uſe of /n a the 
ſenſes—the application of the intellectual faculties to 
their appropriate objects what may be called our ac- 
TIvE powers, are all of this ſart. The ſenſations of 
the body—the dipeſitions of the mind—what may more 
properly be called our passiv faculties, depend wholly 
upon the influence of external objects. Theſe ſenſa- 
tions cannot exiſt, nor theſe diſpoſitions obtain, at the 
mere will of him who perceives them : they ariſe, and 
can only ariſe from external action. As far as the ex- 
erciſe of our various powers depends upon the will— 
as far as his exerciſe contributes to that general hap- 
pineſs, which appears to be the intention and deſign of 
our Creator—as far as the energy, i. e. the ſtrength and 
activity of ſuch powers, depend upon our cultivation 
and exerciſe of them — ſo far we are under a moral obs 
lgation to exerciſe and improve (i. e. to increafe the 
energy of) them. For though the original poſſeffion 
of our faculties does not depend upon our will, yet if 
the energy of them does depend upon our will, we ate 
under a mora obligation to contribute af in our power 
to carry them to the utmaſt perfection they are capable 
of, For the ſame reaſons which ſhe w that we ougbU to 
uſe them, ſhew that we ought to uſe them ag Much a 
poſſible. 
Neither the human reaſon (3. e. the intellectual fa- 
_ eulties), nor the human will, have any dire? concern 
in exciting the various diſpoſitions of the human mind. 
Men cannot love or hate, be ſorrowful or joyſul, with- 
out the appropriate yo of theſe affections: and 
theſe 
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oftener from the intentions and actions of other beings, 
than from our own. The powers of the human un- 
derftanding may lead men tv regulate or reſtrain that 
conduct which theſe affections prompt them to purſue, 
but it is the characteriſtic of moſt of the affections that 
they rife not from flow and ſerious conſideration, but 
from ſudden and unforeſeen perceptions ; and with much 
greater ſtrength from the active and vivid impreſſions of 
ſenſe, than from the leſs vigorous and leſs lively ſug- 
geſtions of the e N 1 to that ofthe 
poet: 


Segnius irritant animos demifla, &e. 


It is, beſides, often neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the individual, that ſome affections ſhould riſe inflanta- 
neouſly, The effects of attentioF'and conſideration re- 
quire a time inconſiſtent with the rapidity of that in- 
ſtantanedus exertion for which theſe affections were 
implatited in us: accordingly they are not only ready 
enough to riſe in all their ſtrength upon the appearance 
of their proper objects; they wait for no other ſignal, 
but are inſtantly prepared to execute the parts allotted 
to them in the ceconomy of nature. But not only 
the activity, the ſtrength alſo of their exertions is tre- 
gulated, not by the wirt, but wholly by the appre- 
hended intereſt of the individual: and the degree of 
this intereſt oſten alters the nature of the affection. A 
man on board a ſinking ſhip is affected, not by com- 
Palin for his unhappy companions, but by fear for 

himſelf, 
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himſelf, and probably would purchaſe his own eſcape 
at the riſque, or perhaps even by the deſtruction of all 
tbe reſt. Not ſo a ſpectator in perfect ſafety; com- 
paſſion would urge him to ſeek for, and to lend general 
aſſiſtance. It is not reaſon that leads us to be afraid 
of, and to avoid, imminent danger; it is a fear im- 
planted in us by our Maker. A much more active 
and powerful motive, and intended ſo to be for wiſe 
purpoſes. And as the exiſtence, i. e. the proviſion of 
theſe affections is built upon the intereft of the indivi- 
dual, there is nothing morally wrong in him who feels 
more acutely for the loſs of a little finger “, than for all 
| thoſe who periſh | in a great battle in Germany, by an 
earthquake in Italy, or the plague in Turkey; be- 
cauſe neither reaſon nor revelation command a man to 
Jove his neighbour Monk than himſelf. The primary 
objects of moſt of the affections are the loſs or ac- 
quiſition of happineſs to the individual, or to ſuch as 
he eſteems parts of himſelf, from the neceſſary impulſe 
of other affections: and there is nothing more of moral 
rectitude or depravity in the mere aZion of our affec- 
tions, than in the uſe of our eyes or ears, or in the ex · 
Fon of our other bodily ſenſes. 
But juſt as, in the former caſe, men may wilfulh 
or careleſsly neglef? or refuſe to exerciſe, cultivate, and 
improve their intellectual faculties; ſo, in the preſent, 
they may neg ect, exactly in the ſame way, to attend to, 
regard, and conſider, the objes of theſe ſeveral diſ- 


* Wilberforce's View, p. 106. 
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poſicions; and this neglect is equally blamable in both 
caſes, It is to excite theſe affections in a grer, or to 
direct them in the application, that our Lord ſays, in 
reſpect to one of them, © Thou ſhalt /ove the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c.“ A command that 
would have been as impoſſible as uſeleſs, unlefs the 
goodneſs of God To vs had made him the proper ob- 
ject of this affection. And, with reſpect to another 
diſpoſition, . Fear not thoſe who can only kill the 
| body,” A command whoſe whole weight lies in the 
anlimited power of God, without which he could not 
have been the ſupreme object of this affection. And 
it is the great want of attending to that vaſt variety 
of circumſtances, which make the Redeemer ſueh 2 
tranſcendent object of our love, that renders the ge- 
nerality of mankind ſo exceedingly blamable in their. 
want of attention and affetion to Jeſus. Hence 
that pathetic complaint of Gop himſelf, uttered in all 
the forcible ſimplicity of the tendlereſt affection, 
« The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his maler: 
crib; but Jae! doth not know, my people - doth/ vor 
doustbEA.“ Amongſt created beings love only is 
the ſource of love ; but the Redeemet's love ſprung 
from a more exalted and illuſtrious principle, of 
which we have very faint conceptions; a deſire to 
promote the happineſs of thoſe who are deſervedly 


offenſive to us (for while we were enemies, &c,), and 


of promoting it at every poſſible expenſe : ' for if we 
only love them who love us, what thank have we? 


Nor futh was the love of Jeſus. And this unſpeak- 


able 
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able love is held out to us as a moſt powerful reaſon, 
the moſt powerful it may be that we are capable of 
conceiving, why we, in our meaſure, ſhould be per- 
ſect, e eee whych i is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Thus then, though there can be eb 
ngbt or wrong in the mere action of the affec- 
tions (becauſe the idea of right and wrong regard 
only the determinations of the will), yet there may 
be much ſo reſpecting the degree or the application of 
theſe affections, becauſe bg circumſtances do depend 

ypon the will, _ 

"far aer things. un become. hits of 
gur affections, and as far as compariſons may be in- 
ſtituted between the reſpective values of ſuch ob- 
jects; i. e. between their capacity to promote hap- 
pineſs; /o far we may, and ought, to exerciſe our 
judgment upon them: and it is our duy, as well ag 
our intere/}, to exerciſe our judgment in ſuch. caſes; 
becauſe it appears to be the intention of our Creator 
that we ſhould do ſo: yet this eſtimate is a matter 
of mere judgment, and ſubject to all the imperſec- 
tions of human judgment, whether ariſing from want 
of original diſcerament, or the acceſſion of en 
obſcurity. 

A8 far, then, as the different faculties of the _ 
man conſtitution are under the direction of the will 
fo 0 far they are the ſubjects of the Moral sevs2. 
For it is the determinations of the will atone which 
are the _ of this particular faculty. Actions, 

intentions, 
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intentions, and character, as denoting à courſe of 
conduct, ALL manifeſtly depending upon the wil r, 
are the proper and owl Y objects of Moral Judg- 
ment. See an Eſſay upon the Nature and Grounds of 
Moral Obligation. 
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UPON 


THE NATURE AND GROUNDS OF MORAL OBLIGA- 
TION; IN WHICH DR, PALEY'S NOTION OF THE 
MORAL SENSE, ADVANCED IN HIS LECTURES UPON 


MORALITY, is FULLY CONSIDERED. 


D. Pater appears deſirous of drawing up a 
ſyſtem of morality for the uſe of ſuch perſons as are 
either unable or unwilling to think for themſelves 
(Preface to his Lectures upon Morality, p. v). In 
conſequence he ſpeaks ſlightly of what he calls diſqui- 
fitions to ſettle terms and phraſes, and dwelling upon 
elementary and verbal diſtinctions, ib. p. i. vi. vii. 
If he means to include, in his cenſure, the aſcertain- 
ing ideas with preciſion, he will ſoon find, that unleſs 
this is done, and done with great care, he will never 
be able to communicate knowledge upon am ſubject, 
or to any perſons whatſoever, whether capable of 
thinking or not. The ſubject of all knowledge is the 
relations between ideas, and unleſs the original ideas 


S 1 are 
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are clear and diſtindt, it is impoſſible the relations 
between theſe ideas can be clearly and diſtiniily 
perceived. If this is not a ſelf- evident truth, it cer- 
tainly admits of u proof. A couple of inſtances 
from the Doctor's own book may ſerve to ſettle the 
matter. | 

In his Preface, page iv, he quotes Dr. Johnſon, 
affirming that © when the obligations of morality are 
taught, the ſanctions of Chriſtianity ſhould never be 
forgotten; becauſe by attending to theſe ſanctions bey 
(i. e. morality and Chriſtianity) will give ſtrength 
and luſtre to each other: for thus religion will appear 
to be the voice of REASON, and morality the wits of 
God.“ 

By morality ve mean the will of God as far as it 
can be collected from the nature and courſe of His 
works. By religion we mean the will of God as far 
as it is made known to us by revelation, i. e. by ſuper- 
natural means, Revelation informs us of many facts, 
and it informs us of the conſequences or effects of theſe 
facts: effects which no human reaſon could diſcover, 
Such facts are thoſe of the incarnation, crucifixion, and 
reſurrection of Jeſus, The conſequences, or the ef- 
fects, of theſe facts, are the various benefits men may 
receive from this wonderful diſpenſation, This, F 
take it, is Chriſtianity. Are we then to fay, that mo- 
rality gives ſtrength and luſtre to the atonement of our 
Lord—to the forgiveneſs of onr ſins, which we receive 
through faith in his blood, &c. ? And are we to aſſert 
that this atonement of our Lord this forgiveneſ of 
_ the aids of the pada and admifſion into 
8 heaven, 
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heaven, together with the poſitive inſtitutions of re- 
ligion, baptiſm, and the ſupper of the Lord, app 
to be the voice of REASON. But the ſanctions of 
Chriſtianity enforce the duties of morality. They do 
fo, and fo far they undoubtedly ſhew that the will of 
God collected from his works, and communicated 
in his word, agree. And so ran alſo theſe /aniions 
ſhew the importance of moral duties. Nor need we 
wonder at finding a reſemblance between moral 
duties and Chriſtian graces, / ſince both proceed 
from the ſame author; but to aſſert that Chriſtianity 
is the voice of reaſon, is ſurely to iber rate not a 
little. 

The Doctor ſays, p. 52, that when he © firſt turned 
his thoughts to moral ſpeculations, an air of myſtery 
ſeemed to hang over the whole ſubject. And how 
has he cleared up this myſterious matter? Why by 
telling us, that obligation is nothing more than ati in- 
ducement of ſuſſcient ſtrength. Of ſtrength ſufficient 
for what? Sufficient, I ſuppoſe, to engage a man to act. 
When, therefore, a man is nat induced to act, is he 
under xo obligation? Does the obligation ceaſe to be 
one becauſe it is inſufficient ? Is it a’ and invalid, be- 
cauſe it is ingficacious? The Doctor ſeems to think ic 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of obligation, that it ſhould 
prevail, and produce a correſponding conduct; and 
that the reality of it depends upon its efficacy: for 
otherwiſe why talk of its being a violent motive ? uf 
its having ſufficient ſtrength? When a man does not 


1 with his obligations we uſually ſay, he viv/ares 
| I 2 | them : 
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them: but, according to the Doctor, he cannot vio- 
late them unleſs he acTs in direct oppoſition to 
them. 207 | . 
According to the Doctor's formal definition of ob- 
ligation, p. 51, It is a violent motive reſulting from 
the command of another.“ Now, Firſt, Unleſs the 
perſon iſſuing ſuch command has power to enforce it, 
this inducement may not have ſufficient ſtrength ; and 
therefore obligation cannot neceſſarily ariſe from the 
mere command of another. — But, 

Secondly, Such motive cannot neceſſarily produce 
moral obligation. For a command may order and en- 
force an immoral action: but neither is this the whole 
of the difficulty. For ſuppoſing the motive to be the 
moſt violent we are capable of conceiving; ſuppoſe it 
reſulted from the command of Omnipotence, requiring 
inſtant obedience, under the immediate penalty of 
endleſs and inconceivable pain, would any one allow 
ſuch a ſituation to be a ſituation of trial, or obedience 
in this caſe to be any proof of the poſſeſſion of the 
moral principle, or, which is the ſame thing, ſuch obe- 
dience to be moral obedience? But if the obedience 
is not moral, neither can the obligation be moral obli- 
'gation ; for it is the morality of the obligation which 
makes obedience our puTY. The motives to action 
may be ſo ſtrong as to leave no room for attention to 
the rectitude of the action; juſt as proofs may be ſo 
forcible as to leave no room for exhibiting the inte- 
grity, i. e. the fairneſs and honeſty of our judgments ; 
yet bleſſed are they who bare not ſeen, and yet have 

1 7 | 1 believed: 
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believed: more bleſſed our Lord certainly meant, 
though not poſſeſſed of clearer conviction. 
Biſhop Warburton ſeems not to have attended to 
this ſubject with his uſual acuteneſs. He ſays, Divine 
Leg. book i. ſect. 4. that obligation neceſſarily implies 
an obliger. It might perhaps have been ſaid with 
equal reaſon, that obligation - neceſſarily implies (to 
coin a word) an obligee, A confuſed and obſcure no- 
tion of compulſion, ſeems with many writers to enter 
into their idea of obligation. An idea utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature and ſituation of ſuch beings as 
are the ſubjects of obligation. Free beings are alone 
capable of obligation, and beings endued with the mo- 
ral ſenſe are alone capable of moral obligation, Take 
away liberty, and you inſtantly take away reſponſi- 
bility,” which conſtitutes the moral ſituation, and of 
_ courſe all moral government: for, notwithſtanding the 
wiſdom of the ſchool-men, and of ſome of their fol- 
loyers amongſt our modern divines, the very idea of 
moral government is, that it is conditional. Where 
compulſion takes place there is an end of moral go- 
vernment and obligation together. Nobody talks 
of the obligation of malefactors to continue in jail ; 
though ſome perſons have improperly, and unintel- 
ligibly enough, talked of their obligation to ſuffer 
-puniſhment, If there is not power enough ſomewhere 
to puniſh them, they are no longer anſwerable for 
their crimes. Becauſe what can be the benefit of their 
puniſhment if (as muſt be the caſe under the preſent 
ſuppoſition) they muſt inflict it upon themſelves. -- 
n 13 A ſtate 
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A ſtate of trial means ſuch a ſtate as will ſhew by 
what /ort of motives intelligent beings will be govern- 
ed. It not only excludes therefore abſolute compul- 
ſion, but even ſuch motives as approach ſo near to it 
as ſcarce to be diſcernible from it. The ideas of right 
and wrong, of moral rectitude and depravity, ariſe out 
of the relations interceding between intelligent beings, 
They reſpect the intentions of ſuch beings with regard 
to the happineſs of each other. If theſe ideas are ap- 
plied to actions, it is only fo far as actions are a 26. of 
intentions; and iheſe ideas ariſe as naturally, and as 
neceſſarily from the conſideration of theſe relations, as 
the ideas of proportion between quantities, ariſe from 
conſidering the relations between correſponding mag - 
nitudes z or as the ideas of equality ariſe from conſi- 
dering the relations between the radii of the ſame 
circle, or between the areas of triangles upon the ſame 
baſe, and of the ſame altitude. And now we may be 
able to anſwer a queſtion by which the Doctor, at 
page 48, ſeems not a little fearful, to uſe his own 
words, of being Now-PLUSSED, viz. Why am I ob- 
liged to do what is right? Had his idea of obligation 
been clear, he would have perceived, that God has fo 
conſtitured the human mind, that it does, and muſt 
perceive this obligation, whenever it perceives bat 
is right—or rather, that this very perception creates 
the obligation. 
It is in conſequence of this notion of the neceliiey 
of an obliger that many perſons . have, with equal ob- 
ſcurity, and confuſion of ideas, placed the ground of 


moral 


moral obligation upon the wiLL of God: and they 
might with equal wiſdom have aſſigned the /ame 
ground to prudential -obligation. For if we conſider 
God as the author of thoſe relations, and that fate of 
things which give riſe to theſe obligations, we may, ta 
be ſure, attribute them to the divine will, Juſt as the 
actions of men which ſpring from the powers and dif. 
poſitions which He has given them (though perhaps 
abuſed or miſapplied), have been attributed to the ſame 
cauſe, Ifaiah-xlv. 7 Amos iii, 6. But if we ſuppoſe 
that the knowledge of right and wrong depends. upon 
our knozledge of the divine will, this, RY n 
be ſound à very different matter.. 

The will of God may either be made woe to 
men by immediate revelation from Himſelf, i. e. by in- 
ſpiration ; but in what manner the reality of inſpiration 
may be aſcertained to the receivers of it, ſo as to make 
it diſtinguiſhable from human fancy, no man can tell; 
God has condeſcended to prove the reality of His on 
revelations by a requeſted mifacle, Judg. vi, 37. 39. 
Or the divine will may be cammwnicated by thoſe who 
have received it immediately from God to other men, 
exactly in the ſame way by which axy atber knowledge 
is conveyed ; and in this caſe the authority of it muſt 
ſtand in ſucb atteſtations of its reality as God ſhall 
think fit to give, Acts xiv, 33 Heb! ii. 43 Acts ii. 433 
v. 12; xv. 12; xix. 11. Or, laſtly, the will of God may 
be left to be collected from the nature and courſe of 
His works and government; and in this caſe we muſt 
FIRST know what is right and what wrong, Iron WE 

I 4 | can 


tan aſcribe events to God, Gen. xviii. 25. And it is 
upon the ame ground that men muſt try the Spirits 
whether they be of God; i. e. human reaſon muſt 
judge not only of the authenticity, but of the reality of 
original revelation. For whatever external demon- 
ſtration of power may be given in atteſtation of the 
reality (J do not ſay of the truth) of a revelation, un- 
leſs this revelation carries with it alſo the internal 
demonſtration of its divine original, viz. its penfelt 
conſonancy to the character of the Creator as diſcover- 
able from his works, it cannot be received. For 
though there ſhould be Gods many and Lords many, 
yet To us Hz onNLY WHO BUILT ALL THINGS 18 
Gop. * 
The Heathens were no ſtrangers to * oblig- 
tion. Tully wrote a book profeſſedly De Officiis. 
Did he mean only to treat of commands? Of violent, 
or indeed of any motives 8 * commands 
alone. 

Virtue, ſays Doctor Paley, is doing apy to man- 
kind in obedience to the will of God, and for the fake 
of everlaſting happineſs.— The Heathens, then, were 
incapable of virtue. They could vor promote the 
good of mankind for the ſale of everlaſting happineſs, 
becauſe life and immortality were ymsr brought to 
light by the goſpel. Nor does this ſolution: go to the 
bottom of the queſtion, as the Doctor affirms, For 
antecedent to revelation men muſt know what is right, 
and what wrong, before they can tell what is the will 


of God; and fo thought the apoſtle, For he ſays 
when 


* 
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when the Gentiles, which have not the (revealed) law, 
do by NaTURE (i. e. in conſequence of thoſe faculties, 
diſcriminating between right and wrong, and which 
God gave them for this purpoſe) the things contained 
in the (revealed) law; theſe having not the law (hav- 
ing not the benefit of revelation), are a law unto them- 
ſelves; and ſhew the ork, the operation, the efficacy 
of this law which is written in their hearts, their con- 
ſcience. ovupaplupuen; witneſſing together with; toge- 
ther with what? Why with their ne of the obliga- 
tion of this natural law, and with their own reaſonings 
upon. the ſubje&t (ſee Biſhop Hurd's Sermons, 
vol. i. Sermon iii.) to the rectitude of its deciſions: 
for a ſenſe of our obligations to obey a law, and a ſenſe 
of the conduct ſuch law requires, are very different 
When, then, it is objected to the authority of the 
moral ſenſe, that its deciſions are utterly uncertain, 
becauſe many unjuſt, cruel, and abominable practices 
have obtained, and were therefore approved by a large 
portion of mankind, the argument has no force; you 
might juſt as well argue, that becauſe a large portion 
of mankind took their deities from amongſt | ſtocks 
and ſtones, and four-footed beaſts and creeping things, 
therefore the whole race were unable to diſcover the 
TRUE Gop: although He left not Himſelf without a 
witneſs, Acts xiv. 17; becauſe the invifble things of 
God may be CLEARLY een, being underſtood by the 
things that are made, Romans i. 20. | The deſign of 
the moral ſenſe is not to ſhew what particular actions 
are right and what wrong, but to ſhew what ſors of 
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actions are right or wrong: to ſhew that there is a real 
difference between the ideas of right and wrong, inde- 
pendent of all other conſiderations: that neither uti- 
lity, however general, nor the will of God, however 

clearly made known to us, can enter into this idea. 
Becauſe prior to the promotion of general utility, you 
muſt know that it is right 10 promote general utility ; 
and prior to-obedience to the will of God, you muſt 
know that it is right to obey the: will of God, The 
determination what particular actions are right, and 
what wrong, is foreign to the province of the moral 
ſenſe. It is ſufficient for all the purpoſes intended by 
it, if it clearly ſhews that a regard to truth, juſtice, and 
goodneſs, is more excellent than the violation of them: 
the inquiry whether particular- actions do, or do not 
come under theſe general heads, is quite a different 
conſideration. Moral obligation can be founded only 
upon the reitude of the conduct to be purſued. 
This perception of right and wrong, in the principle, 
producing human actions, is attended with eſteem and 
reverence for the agent in one caſe, with abhorrence 
and deteſtation in the contrary. But fimple diſpoſi- 
tions of mind are not the only conſequences of this 
perception. It carries with it the force of a law, and 
men condemn the tranſgreſſors of it, whether them- 
ſelves or others, as dsſerving puniſhment. It is this 
very ſingular ſenſation, this judicial determination which 
accompanies this perception, and »o other that conſti- 
tutes it a moral perception. Obligation, then, means 
only a ſtate of mind perceiving the reaſons for acting, 
or forbearing to act. If theſe reaſons are taken from 


the 
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the utility of the action to the actor, the obligation is 
only prudential, and the violation of it implies folly ; 
and this may be followed by the appointed conſe- 
quence of folly, i. e. miſchief, But if the reaſons are 


obligation is moral, and the violation of ſuch obliga- 
tion implies oui t and puniſhment, i. e, evil inten- 


tionally inflicted. upon this account, may be * 
as the conſequence. 


This peculiar conſtitution of the human mind is the 


declaration both of our Creator's diſpoſitions and His 
will; and ſo the apoſtle underſtood it to be: © For- 
aſmuch then,” ſays he, © as we are the offspring of 
God, we ought not to think the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or ſilver, or ſtone graven by art and man's de- 
vice; but (we ought to think) that He reſembles his 
creatures in thoſe wonderful faculties of mind which 
He has plainly given them. For, unleſs you admit a 
reſemblance in kind between the faculties of the divine 
and thoſe of the human mind (however ſuperior in 
degree thoſe of God may be), you cannot ſhew that 
any revelation received through the intervention of 
men comes from God; and therefore cannot aſcer- 
tain the authenticity, nor, of courſe, the authority, of 
His commands. For miracles are no evidence that 


the worker of them is ſent from God. All they prove 


is, that he who works them is poſſeſſed of more than 
human power. But ſince we know nothing at all of 
the capacities of beings ' ſuperior to men, and are 
equally ignorant of their diſpoſitions and characters, 
it may therefore be that ſome malevolent being abuſes 

| | the 


taken from the rectitude, or depravity of the action, the 
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the weakneſs and credulity of mankind. Such a ſup- 
poſition can only be efeually confuted by ſhewing that 
the revelation in queſtion is agreeable to the character 
of God as diſcoverable from his works. For, ſhould 
the immediate author of it be only a ſubordinate being, 
he is undoubtedly one who acts under the authority of 
the Supreme. Nor is the goodneſs of God, as di/- 
coverable in the works of creation, a ſufficient, or in- 
deed any, confutation of ſuch a ſuppoſition, becauſe 
this goodneſs admits a great mixture of evil; and, till 
the reality of revelation is aſcertained, no ſatisſactory 
account can bo given of this matter, See Eſſay upon 
the Fall, p. 84, note , upon the origin of moral evil. 
We may further obſerve, that the general. determi- 
nations of the moral ſenſe are ſuch as can neither be 
denied nor diſputed by thoſe whoſe deciſions in parti- 
cular caſes have been ever ſo oppoſite. to it: it will, 
indeed, be found exceedingly difficult to quote any 
inſtances which have not been founded upon the ap- 
parent expediency, rather than the l n 
of them. | 
When we ſpeak of nighe, as a am af i intentions 
or actions, in oppoſition to wrong: and when we 
ſpeak of the right (i. e. a claim) men have to certain 
things, the ideas are intirely different. By the firſt,” 
we mean a certain ſenſation or judgment of the mind; 
by the ſecond, a juſt claim.to the poſſeſſion of certain 
things, or the performance of certain actions. By a 
juſt claim, we mean a claim that may be enforced, ſup- 
ported, and vindicated, without guilt. To. enforce, is 
to procure, To ſupport, is to defend, To vindieate, 
07 "Ws 
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is to enſure the exerciſe of ſuch right. What guilt is, 
every man muſt collect from the conſtitution of his 
own mind. But guilt has only to do with the com- 
miſſion, not with the conſequences, of crimes. We 
are told indeed, p. 68 and yo, that the miſchievous 
conſequences of an action, and the guilt of ſuch action, 
may be reckoned the saug thing. The guilt of hu- 
man actions relates ſolely to God. But can any hu- 
man actions be miſchievous to Him? If thou ſinneſt, 
what doeſt thou againſt God? or if thy tranſgreſſions 
be multiplied, what doeſt thou unto Him ? And what 
is the miſchief to mankind of thoſe ſins which, it may 
be, are only objects of deſire, under an utter impoſſibi- 
lity of proceeding even to intention? When David 
committed adultery and murder, he ſays to God, 
c Againſt thee ONLY have I ſinned.” Men may deny 
having ſuch ideas, and diſown feeling ſuch ſenſations, 
and no man can prove or diſprove the reality of hu- 
man perceptions and human feelings ; but, ſurely, were 
not theſe ideas and theſe feelings common to all man- 
kind, we ſhould not find words expreſſive of horn in 
EVERY language. 

Writers upon moral ſubjects find it difficult to avoid 
theſe words, which we are told have 20 meaning, i. e. 20 
ideas annexed to them, We are forced to have re- 
courſe to them in the definition of human rights. A 
right, we ſay, is a juſt claim to the poſſeſſion of ſome 
thing, or the performance of ſome action. The value 
of the right enters not into the idea of the wrong 
ariſing from the violation of it, any more than it does 
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into the idea of the guilt of this violation. Nor does 
the ſecurity of the rights of others enter into the idea 
of the juſtice of preſerving rights inviolate, If you 
aſk, What is the foundation of human rights? I an- 
ſwer,' the wirt of God clearly made known. Both 
the powers men are poſſeſſed of, and the various beings 
round them, are his gifts: and it is to be profumed that 
He intended ALL ſhould have the benefit of them, 
under thoſe laws which the nature and conſtitution of 
things that He has eſtabliſhed plainly point out. To 
fay that it is advantageous for men to have the benefit 
of God's gifts, is a trifling, if not an identical, pro- 
poſition. To fay that it is xiohr they ſhould have 
this benefit, and wRoNo that they ſhould be deprived 
of it, is an important truth, and a truth that moſt per- 
ſons would aſſent to. It is from this manifeſt inten- 
tion of God that the violation of human rights involves 
guilt in His ſight, for no two ideas are more diſtinct 
than guilt and injury: nor can any other reaſon be 
given why injury to the property of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and cruelty to their perſons, ſhould be criminal 
in the ſight of God. Nobody doubts but that cruelty 
to the animal world is wrong, though no intereſt of 
' mankind ſhould ſuffer by it 5 nay, though their grati- 
fications, as has been ſuppoſed, ſhould be increaſed. 
by it. ' Unleſs you will ſay it tends to the diminution 
of the tender feelings. But is 90k this g you 
way for reaſons? __ | 

Has it not the appearance of a enten to af- 
firm that general wiility | is V 
82. That 
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That obligation, ſurely, is alone moral which is built 
upon moral conſiderations, i. e. PV the rectitude or 
depravity of the action. * 
| If univerſal utility is to be the dcriminating mark of 

right and wrong, we ſhall often find the human under- 
ſtanding unable to diſcern, and human experience too 
ſcanty to decide, whether certain modes of acting are 
generally uſeful or not. Many perſons have thought, 
that to promote the common good of mankind, trade 
and commerce ſhould be perfe&ly freed from every re- 
ſtraint. Yet has this unlimited liberty of trade never 
been permitted in any nation whatſoever. Many per- 
ſons have thought confinement for debt injurious to 
the general welfare; yet has this ſuppoſed. injurious 
practice never been wholly aboliſhed in any country. 
It is not conſiſtent with the will of God, we are told, 
page 74, to ſend an unfortunate debtor to jail, Will 
there not be ſome difficulty in diſcovering what is the 
will of God reſpecting this point ? and more, perhaps, 
in determining who are, and who are not, nn 
debtor s. 

The reaſon for prohibiting or iii allen 
(it is ſaid page 68) will always be in preportium to the 
miſchief which would ariſe from ſuffering ſuch action 
to go unpuniſhed. Are all actions, then, imocent from 
which no miſchief ariſes to mankind ? What ſhall we 
fay of the neglect of the poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſti- 
anity. The Doctor fully ſets forth the great and nu- 
merous miſchiefs of fornication : but has it ever been 


puniſhed, in any. country, in praportian to theſe miſe 
cues? 
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| chiefs? But though this may be a good, and muſt be a 
general rule in human puniſhments, becauſe the end of 
human puniſhments is the ſafety of civil ſociety ; yet 
| we know far too little of the divine government, to 
fay that this, or any thing of this ſort, is either the 
meaſure or the end of divine puniſhmeats; Y 
The Scriptures preſuppoſe, in the kn e 
peak to, a knowledge of the general principles of 
moral conduct, page 7. It would be in vain to apply 
to your Bible for diſtin& notions of juſtice, merey, 
compaſſion, bene volence, &c. What then are we to 
underftand by the holineſs of God ? Is this attribute to 
be conſidered only as a regard to the» production of 
happineſs, and an averſion to the production of mi- 
ſery? Is it the benevolence of God the angels mean ( 
to celebrate, when with united acclamations they re- 
peatedly hail Him, Holy! Holy! Holy! It is ſure- 
ly his inflexible rectitude, his unchangeable love of 
righteouſneſs, Pſal. xi. 7; xxxiii. 5; Jer. ix. 24. And 
is not this rectitude aſcribed to God becauſe, poſſeſſed 
of all wiſdom to diſcern his ends, and all poſſible 
power to compaſs them, He can have no imaginable 
motive to deviate from holineſs, 29 poſſible temptation 
to evil. 
We may now be able to diſcern the difference be 
tween what have been ſometimes confounded together 
(ſee the Acknowledgment to Correſpondents in the 
Britiſh Critic for May 1798), namely, the conſcience, 
or, as it is often called, the Moral Senſe, and the 
Law of Nature. By the Law of Nature, or the Re- 
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ligion of Nature, I underſtand the will of God col- 
lected from His works, or from the cour/e of them. 
The conſcience, or the moral ſenſe, are faculties of 
the human mind, and, however indicative, certainly 
conſtitute no part of the divine will. And, there- 
fore, thoſe who deny the exiſtence of the law of na- 
ture, or the religion of nature, do not neceſſarily 
deny the exiſtence of conſcience, or of the moral 


THE END. 
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